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rEX\HE Session of 1897 has died out with appropriate and 

characteristic tameness. There have been few recent 
years in which the doings of Parliament have attracted so 
little interest outside the walls of Westminster. It would 
puzzle the man in the street to say what the two Houses have 
done since last February. All the incidents which promised 
to give a little fillip of excitement to the debates faded 
away one after another, and the “ picturesque” reporters 
in vain tried to work up a sensation or two out of the long 
series of languid and uneventful discussions. The South 
African Inquiry seemed to offer a chance of something 
dramatic and stirring, but little came of it. There 
were one or two spirited speeches in the debate on Mr. 





nes 's motion, but to those who remember the. fierce .. 
' n Which the House of Commons will sometimes 
develop over personal questions not.one-quarter as exciting, 
- the evening seemed singularly dull and spiritless. “Nothing 
seems able to rouse the House of Commons out of its 
decorous lethargy. 
From the point of view of legislation this is not altogether 
a bad thing. The House has really got through a very fair 
amount of business this Session. The Education Bill and 
the Workmen’s C ompensation Bill would alone be enough 
to fill the programme in an ordinary year ; and both have 
been very adequately, though quietly, debated, nor must. it 
iis be forgotten that a good deal of useful, though unambitious, 
the administrative work has been done. There are, for instance, 
een the Military Works Bill and the Military Manwuvres Bill, 
Bes both of them War Office measures of considerable value. 
the The country knows nothing about them, for they have been 
nies passed without any fuss and without the vestige of a 
for “scene”; but they are calculated to help materially in the 
£43 reorg ranisation of our militar y system, for which the present 
ad chiefs of the War Office are gradually— perhaps a trifle too 
ok gradually—laying the foundations. 
for- . > 
In a Sssion so uneventful there has been no room for 
the many reputations to be gained or lost. Most of the “ front 
aod bench ” men stand pretty well where they did; but the 
effacement of most of the Liberal leaders is conspicuous. 
ry Mr. Morty, Mr. Asquirn, and Sir Heyry Campse.t- 
BANNERMAN have been strangely unobtrusive; and their 
inactivity has thrown the energy and resourcefulness of 
RI Sir Winti1am Harcourt into stronger relief. There can 
4 be no question now as to the leadership of the Liberal 
Sm party, or what is left of it. On the Government side, Mr, 
we CHAMBERLAIN has been much in evidence, and has added to 
i his reputation ‘as a debater of unequalled readiness and 


skill. Even his enemies must admit that he has shown 
extraordinary cleverness, and a nerve which never falters, 
even in situations which might try any man. Sir MicHsEL 
ue Hicks-Beacn is perhaps the weightiest and most authori- 
87. tative speaker in the Chamber “when he chooses to exert 
his influence; and Mr. Anruur Batrour has led the 








takes in leadership have been made. Not many of the 
younger men have shown conspicuous ability; but Mr. 
Broprick has represented the War Office with much 
efficiency, and has distinctly made a position for himself. 
To much industry and mastery of detail he has now added 
a capacity for pointed and, at times, humorous speaking. 
The House now always listens to him with attention, and 
there is a general impression that he is one of the men who 
will: “ arrive.” 


Ow1na to the ingenious device by which three yéars” 
accounts are mixed up together, neither the House of 
Commons nor the British pape ever succeeds in under- 
standing the Indian Budget... Lord George Haminren'se- 

enon Thursday was no exeeption to the rule. But 
what does come out of it clearly is the fact that in a year 
of unprecedented difficulty; in whieh famine, plague, earth- 
quake, and frontier troubles have had to be dealt with, the 
deficit is comparatively small. The surplus, which should 
have been Rs. 463,000, has been converted into a deficiency 
of Rs. 1,986,000. Considering that the population of the 
famine area was larger than that of France and England 
combined, and that the numbers actually in receipt of 
Government relief amounted to millions, this cannot be called 
excessive. The famine has been the worst in the modern 
history of India, and has affected a large population. But 
there is none on record in which the comparative loss ‘of’ 
life has been smaller, and the administration of relief more 
economically and efliciently managed; just as there has 
never been a great pestilence in the East whose ravages 
have been checked more promptly and firmly than those of 
the plague. The most effective passages in the debate on the 
Indian Budget were those in which Lord Ggoraz Hamiiton 
and Sir M. Bahownaccree drew cheers from the House by 
exposing the falsehoods, and fabrications, and bogus peti- 
tions used to discredit those brave Englishmen who have been 
risking life and health to save the plague-stricken natives 
of the Bombay Presidency. 


THE peace negotiations between Turkey and Greece have 
gone through so many phases that it is extremely unsafe to 
dogmatise about them. The latest theory of the special 
correspondents is that the Treaty is now all but concluded. 
The Suttan has agreed, in the main, to the demands of the’ 
Ambassadors ; and the only hitch turns on the evacuation of 
Thessaly, The Porte is quite willing to accept the strategic 
frontier, but insists on holding some portion of Thessaly 
till the indemnity is paid. This may be so; but in that 
case it strikes one that there is a good deal to be done before 
the settlement is reached. The Sutran’s demand is per- 
fectly reasonable; it is what would be made by any 
European Power in parallel circumstances... At the same 
time, no one who knows the tenacious obstructiveness of the 
Turk would like to leave the Suttan’s troops ‘in possession 
of Thessaly with any kind of belief that they will be got 
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out again this century. On the other hand, nothing else 
short of a regular European control of the Greek finances 
will give Turkey any security that she will be paid more 
than a small fraction of the indemnity. 


MEANWHILE the Cretan question remains as far as ever 
from a satisfactory solution ; and the Turks are evincing a dis- 
turbing determination to make good their pretensions to 
the island. Dsevap Pasna, the new Turkish Commandant, 
after being first snubbed by the Admirals, has now been 
recognised by them; and he is quietly acting as if he 
were simply the Sunran’s Viceroy, invested with full 
powers, in the island. He is not confining his ministra- 
tions to the Mussulmans, but is entering into relations with 
the Christians, and is at least as successful in asserting his 
authority as the Admirals. That, it is true, is not saying 
much. A :more audacious step is the cruise of a strong 
Turkish fleet among the islands of the Archipelago. The 
Admirals could, and perhaps would, sink the Turkish iron- 
clads if they tried to land troops in Crete ; and after all 
their uncongenial soldiering and diplomacy a little bit of 
real naval fighting would be an invigorating experience for 
these much-tried commanders. But if the Sutran’s ships 
merely show the flag in Cretan waters, it would be a strong 
measure to treat them as enemies. And yet the appearance 
of a Turkish squadron off the coasts of Crete would doa 
good deal to add to the rapidly growing prestige of the 
SuLTAN’s officers in the island and to weaken still further 
the damaged influence of the European Concert. 


WE have got so used to royal and distinguished foreigners 
lately that we are less excited over His Majesty, Kine 
CHULALONGKORN I., King of Siam, than we should have 
been before the Jubilee. Still the King is receiving a 
courteous reception, and everything is being done to give 
him a pleasant idea of this country. As a rule our foreign 
guests have to be content with a look at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, a review at Aldershot, and a glimpse of Windsor 
and the Houses of Parliament. Kine CHULALONGKORN, 
however, is a monarch of an inquiring turn of mind, and 
he is anxious to see other things besides soldiers, ships, and 
royal palaces. He has been to Harrow, to St. Paul’s, to 
Westminster Abbey, and toseveral great private mansions ; 
and he intends to visit many of our factories and industrial 
establishments of all kinds before he leaves. He is a very 
brisk, active, and affable potentate, and has made a highly 
favourable impression on all who have been brought in con- 
tact with him. The Siamese rival the Japanese in their 
intelligence and adaptability, and their country might have 
a great future if it were allowed to develop its resources and 
to keep clear of foreign complications. 


Wuaetuer the latter condition will be fulfilled is question- 
able; and it is probable that the King’s visit to this 
country is connected with this subject. France, if she has 
her own way, will turn Siam into another Cochin. Already 
she has wrung from the fears of the King and the weakness 
of an English Government a treaty which makes over to her a 
quarter of CHULALONGKORN’s dominions. Will she get the 
rest? Assuredly she will if Great Britain does not object ; 
and no doubt the King is anxious to ascertain for himself 
how far he can rely upon English support when the time 
comes for resisting the next demand which the French agent 
at Bangkok may see fit to make. We may hope Lord 
Satispury has been able to satisfy him. It will be a mis- 
fortune for the world in general, and in particular for 
British trade, if the Siamese kingdom, which is showing 
hopeful signs of progress, is converted into a stagnating 
French colony with a decaying commerce and a horde of 
gold-epauletted officials. 


Tue accounts of the fighting at Malakand show that the 
tribesmen attacked in large numbers and with unusual 
determination. It is evident that the garrison was hard 
pressed, and a serious disaster was only just averted. The 
Indian Government seems to have been gravely alarmed, 
and has pressed forward reinforcements with a haste and 
on a scale that betray unusual anxiety. The Malakand 
Field Force, which has been rapidly formed under Sir 
Brxpon Boop, includes six regiments of native infantry 
and two British battalions, besides cavalry and three moun- 
tain batteries—in all some six or seven thousand men, at 
least. This, as we point out elsewhere, is a large force to 


quell a mere tribal outbreak, and points to a suspicion in 
the minds of the Simla authorities that the movement is 
not merely local, and that if the “mad Fakir” of the 
Swat Valley is not promptly and effectually suppressed, he 
may find imitators in many other Mussulman districts of 
the frontier. 


Tue Royal Commission on Agriculture has issued its 
final Report. It is a véry voluminous document, dealing 
at considerable length with a great variety of subjects. 
The Blue Book contains not one, but several, reports. 
First there is an elaborate analysis of the present position 
of agriculture in this country. Then there is a set of 
recommendations for palliating some of the admitted evils, 
signed by all the Commissioners but two. Two of the 
Commissioners out of the sixteen are not content merely to 
palliate, and propose to do away with agricultural depres- 
sion altogether by the adoption of Bimetallism, and they 
set forth their reasons for desiring this change. Against 
these Sir Ropert Girren prints a memorandum in which 
he argues against Bimetallism as a remedy. Mr. GrorcE 
Lampert, M.P., dissenting from the majority of the Com- 
missioners, sets forth his own remedies from the tenant- 
farmer’s point of view; while Mr, CHanninq, in a tremen- 
dous manifesto of 317 paragraphs, advances the most 
extreme Radical theories, and advocates a complete revo- 
lution in the land-tenure system of the country. It will be 
seen that there is a good deal of “fine, confused” reading 


ion the tine Meek. : 


THE general impression derived from it is assuredly not 
cheerful. All the Commissioners agree on one point, which 
is that English agriculture is in a very bad way. The 
main cause is said to be the fall in the prices of farm pro- 
duce, more particularly in that of wheat and wool, and to a 
less extent of beef and mutton. This has affected some parts 
of Britain more severely than others ; but all the districts 
in which arable land is farmed have suffered. This depres- 
sion of prices is due to various causes, of which the chief 
is foreign competition, intensified by improved facilities of 
traus-oceanic transport. The Commissioners point out that 
there is no reason to anticipate that this competition will 
diminish. Even assuming that the limit of production in the 
United States has been reached, the corn-growing area of 
the Argentine Republic is capable of great extension ; and 
that country, with its prolific soil, admirable climate, and 
excellent river communication, may increase its export of 
cereals and meat to an enormous extent. The outlook for 
the future is, therefore, gloomy ; for unless prices rise the 
Commissioners can only foresee a further addition to the 
numbers of farms unlet, arable land turned into prairie, and 
labourers and tenant-farmers driven from the country to 
add to the congested populations of the towns. 


THE recommendations of the Commissioners embrace a 
number of small proposals. They suggest various amend- 
ments in the Agricultural Holdings Acts, dealing princi- 
pally with the question of improvements; some further 
legislation with regard to remission and redemption of 
tithe-rent charge ; the amendment of the Small Holdings 
Acts and Railway Rates Acts; the extension of the Foods 
Adulteration Act, so as to mark more closely the origin of 
foreign meat and dairy produce; loans of public money to 
landowners to carry out improvements ; better agricultural 
education. That all, or any, of these measures would really 
remove agricultural depression the Commissioners do not 
pretend ; but, in despair of agreeing upon anything more 
“drastic,” they think that these various proposals, if adopted, 
would at least mend matters a little. 


Tuts is not very hopeful, and it is the opportunity to the 
Bimetallists, Mr. Cuapuin and his nine friends on the 
Commission, to go to the root of the matter. It is ad- 
mitted, they say, that the mischief is done by low prices. 
In point of fact, agricultural depression is not confined to 
England ; it affects most other countries as well, even 
countries like the United States, which do not import food. 
There must be some general cause. What is it? Obvi- 
ously, reply the ten Commissioners, the ‘appreciation ” of 
gold. Then let us “rehabilitate” silver by adopting a 
double standard, and gold will come down, and wheat and 
wool will go up. The signatories of this report do not 
recommend the abandonment of the gold standard so far 
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as Great Britain itself is concerned. They will be content 
if we will promote an international agreement to restore 
silver to the place it held in 1873, and, as a consideration in 
return for this concession by other states, if we will reopen 
the mints in India. The Bimetallists speak of theix remedy 
with a confidence and a decision in strange contrast with 
the vague uncertainty with which the Commissioners, as a 
whole, recommend their catalogue of mild palliatives. 


THE engineers’ strike goes on, and neither side shows 
much sign of yielding. The Employers’ Federation have 
issued a memorandum in reply to Mr. Burns and other 
advocates of the men and the eight-hours day. It is a 
brief but cogent and well-reasoned document. The 
employers altogether deny that it has been proved possible 
to get as much work done in eight hours a day as in nine 
hours. The isolated experiments made by Messrs. ALLAN, 
Mr. Martner, the Thames Ironworks, and Woolwich 
Arsenal do not go very far. Besides, as they pungently 
remark, one is a Radical politician who wants to stay in 
Parliament, and another a Radical politician who would 
like to get there; the Thames Ironworks is owned by a 
philanthropist who spends the money made by his prede- 
cessors, Who did not work their men at eight hours, with- 
out regard to profit; and Woolwich Arsenal has the 
nation’s money behind it. All this is far from showing 
that the private capitalist, who can just pay his way on a 
54-hour week, could do as well if his machinery were 
running 48 hours only. 


Ir is this question of machinery which is the determining 
factor. Very likely the skilled human machine is at its 
best with comparatively short hours. But the greater part 
of work in factories and workshops is not done by artisans 
so highly trained and finished that an extra hour a day 
would take the bloom off their creations. The output is 
mainly the product of machines of steel and iron, tended by 
comparatively rough labourers, who can go on looking to 
their taps and levers without perceptible loss of efficiency 
for a fairly prolonged period. So it is found abroad; and 
the employers naturally require to know how they can be 
expected with a forty-eight-hour week to hold their jown 
with foreign manufacturers, who can keep their machinery 
running and yet pay lower wages forta week of sixty or 
sixty-four hours. All this is irrespective of the fact—on 
which the employers also insist-—that the real demand is 
not for an eight-hour day absolutely, but for an eight-hour 
day, plus overtime, or, in other words, for a general rise 
of wages. 


Tuts is not the place to discuss the lengthy Encyclical 
which “the Bishops of the Holy Catholic Church in full 
communion with the Church of England” have issued as 
the result of the Lambeth Conference. When we say that 
the Letter deals with Temperance, Purity, the Sanctity of 
Marriage, Industrial Problems, International Arbitration, 
Anglican Organization, the Critical Study of the Bible, the 
Book of Common Prayer, the Unity of the Church, “ Refor- 
mation Movements outside our Communion,” and Foreign 
Missions, it will be seen that the Right Reverend compilers 
have taken a comprehensive survey of things spiritual and 
temporal. On all the points they touch the Bishops exhibit 
that judicious spirit of toleration and good sense, and that 
reasonable worldly knowledge combined with earnest 
devotion to high ideals, which have always distinguished 
the Church of England in its best times. But we may 
doubt whether the advice to begin an active missionary 
propaganda among the Jews and the Mohammedans is 
quite sound, A Mohammedan converted is usually a 
Mohammedan spoiled, and the Jew is so rarely converted to 
the Church of England that it hardly seems worth while 
to keep up an expensive missionary machinery for his 
benefit. 


Tue announcement made at the close of last’ week that 
the Government had “ denounced ” the Commercial Treaty 
of 1865 with Germany was received with a chorus of 
acclamation throughout the country and the colonies. No 
Government ever did a more popular act. It has had the 
singular good fortune to please all parties. Free Traders 
hasten to welcome it as a triumph of free trade, while 
the ultra-Protectionist League, ever which Sir Howarp 
Vincent presides, regard it as a decisive success for their 
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own economic doctrines. The country in general is de- 
lighted, because it sees in it a step towards a closer 
fiscal union with the great self-governing colonies. As we 
have more than once pointed out, it would have beer a 
great, and indeed unpardonable, error to have rejected the 
large and generous offer made by Canada for fear of 
offending a very important foreign customer. Fortunately 
the mistake has been avoided. 


Nor does it seem that the advantage has been gained at 
any great sacrifice to ourselves. Germany, to judge by 
the carefully-guarded and duly supervised remarks of its 
official and semi-official press, is taking the denunciation 
of the Treaty quite tranquilly. The fear that German 
statesmen will retaliate by an extra dose of high tariffs on 
British goods seems to be illusory. The Germans are far 
too good business men to injure their own commercial 
interests out of mere pique and resentment. They have 
protected their own markets remorselessly when they sup- 
posed it suited them to do so; but they are not likely to put 
on more import duties than they need, or think they need, 
simply to punish Great Britain. wesides, all reasonable 
Germans must recognise that an arrangement which com- 
pelled us to treat a colony as if it were © foreign state is 
one that no great nation can be expected to endure. Their 
real surprise is not that we denounce the Treaty now, but 
that we did not denounce it years ago. 


Tue Klondike “ boom” is becoming a mania in America, 
if the accounts are to be trusted. In spite of anxious, almost 
beseeching appeals from the Canadian Government, asking 
intending immigrants to defer their departure till the spring, 
thousands of people in all the Pacific seaports are straining 
every nerve to get tothe Yukon this autumn. It is certain 
that a good many thousands of these adventurers will con- 
trive to get there in time to hibernate in those latitudes ; and 
it is only too probable that by the time the curtain is un- 
rolled again after the eight months’ blank, some terrible tales 
will have to be told. Great efforts, prompted alike by 
humanity and cupidity—for food on the Yukon this winter 
will be worth its weight in gold-dust—are being made to 
send up stores; but the transport difficulties are all but 
insuperable, and it is almost certain that supplies will run 
short or reach famine prices before communication can be 
reopened in 1898. But against the warnings of the authori- 
ties we have to set stories, mythical or not, which would send 
men to Klondike if it had all the terrors of Dante’s Inferno, 
We are told that a New York syndicate has paid two million 
dollars to one of the returning prospectors for his claim. 
Men would face the risk of starvation ten times over when 
there is supposed to be a chance of becoming a millionaire 
in a few months. 


As more definite and detailed information comes to hand 
the interest felt in the new gold-field tends, if possible, to 
increase ; for the statements undoubtedly confirm the im- 
pression that the district is extraordinarily rich. If the 
Dominion Government desired to keep immigrants away 
for the present, it should have suppressed the report of Mr. 
Oaitvie, who has been in the Yukon country for eighteen 
months with the Canadian Mounted Police. This official 
has no doubt as to the wealth of the auriferous deposits. 
“ It is certain,” he says, ‘that millions will be taken out of 
the district in the next few years” ; and he calculates that 
a claim five hundred feet long may be estimated to produce 
a million pounds worth of gold. There are, according to 
Mr. Oaitvig, at least fifteen miles of this extraordinarily rich 
placer deposit, besides many miles more of slightly less valuable 
“pay dirt,” with the high probability of quartz veins in the 
background ; so that the enthusiasts, who are already saying 
that the Klondike goldfield will far surpass those of 
Australia, California, and South Africa, seem to have 
grounds for their belief. The country will be “ exploited” 
with feverish energy next spring, and if the quantity of 
gold at all reaches the expectations that have been formed, 
the effect will soon be felt all over the world, in a rise of 
prices, such as that which followed the Australian gold dis- 
coveries in the early fifties. People with small ineomes 
derived from salaries or fixed investments, may perhaps see 
cause to wish that the Yukon had been left undeveloped. 


Mr, Lasoucnere, who once had a sort of reputation as 
a humorist, is showing a singular lack of humour. The 
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employer of “ Mosps Moss,” the disseminator of loose 
charges against Dr. Harris, which he had to withdraw 
when ehallenged to prove them, still poses as moralist-in- 
ordinary to the nation. Turning fora moment from the task 
of purifying Stock Exchange finance, he has been good enough 
to lecture the Liberal party on the errors of its ways. A 
Circular has been issued by the “ Political Committee ” of 
the National Liberal Club—which committee consists of 
Mr. LapoucneEre and three nonentities—inviting Liberals 
generally to start on a “definite forward policy,” kindly 
outlined by this Caucus. The National Liberal Federation, 
which is representative of all the Liberal Associations in the 
country, is calmly ignored ; and the party is invited to take 
its “ program” from a hole and corner committee, elected, 
as it seems, either by itself or by another committee of the 
“ temple of luxury and ease ” op the Embankment. That 
is the way these thoroughgoing democrats propose to 
“voice” the opinion of the people. The proposal has, of 
course, no practical importance ; but its cool audacity is 
almost amusing. 





No wonder people are always seeing the sea-serpent. It 
is clear that there is no trusting to the reports of even the 
most careful and practised observers concerning what they 
think they have seen at sea. The captain of the Dutch 
steamer who thought he had seen AnprEE’s Polar balloon 
floating on the White Sea, turns out to be wrong after all. 
He was quite sure that what he saw was not a dead whale ; 
but it was, and it has now been picked up and towed into 
port. One would have thought that the skipper of a 
steamer trading to Archangel should have known a dead 
whale when he saw it, but clearly this mariner did not. As 
for ANDREE and his balloon, their fate is still unknown. 
The aeronauts have not alighted on any of the habitable 
parts of the globe or they would have been heard of 
before this. But if they have tumbled upon the ice-cap of 
northern Greenland, or the New Siberian Islands, or even 
the extreme points of the North American Continent, they 
may be alive and yet unable to communicate with civiliza- 
tion for months or years. The probability, however, is that 
they have fallen into the sea and have been drowned, and 
that nothing more will be heard of them or their balloon. 


Poor “ Barney” Barnato forms the subject of a rather 
painful article in the Contemporary Review. The writer, 
Mr. Harry Raymonp, was a friend, and apparently an 
admirer, of ‘‘ Barney”; but the picture given is not alluring. 


He never met a man without performing a mental analysis of his 
abilities, as to how they might be utilised for the advancement of Barnato 
Brothers, and never forgot a face or anything else he desired to 
remember. But in all this, in his office hours and in the extra office 
hours of various reputed pleasures, all made by him subservient to his 
work—himself the gayest of every party, the genial companion, the 
witty host—he lived a life of appalling solitude and loneliness. As in his 
scheme of life every man was a possible contributor to his projects, so 
every one who approached him did so for the furtherance of their own 
interests only. That any one should ever desire his friendship or be 


interested in his personality as a man was to him inexplicable, and there- 
fore incredible. To him all mankind were at once chessmen for his game 


of life, and leeches who would suck what they could from him, and hang 
whereve pt ssible. 

One wonders whether a great fortune is worth having on 
these terms. 


THE real event of the week has been the hot weather. 
These islands have been suffering from what they call in 
America a “‘ heat wave.” For some days the thermometer 
in London has stood at about 88° in the shade and unimagi- 
nable figures in the sun. Fortunately, there has been some 
wind, and the evenings have been cool. But our buildings, 
our dress, our food, and our habits are all so badly planned 
to cope with very hot (or for that matter very cold) 
weather, that a good many of us must have suffered 
severely. The heat did not interfere with the Bank 
Holiday excursionists, who thronged the railways and the 
roads in almost unprecedented numbers. Next to the con- 
sumption of iced drinks, the chief interest of the moment 
centres on the cricket scores. The weather is all in favour 
of the batsmen, provided they do not get sunstroke at the 
wickets, and “ centuries ” are becoming almost monotonously 
common, High scores, however, always attract the public ; 
and a crowd of 30,000 people spent the greater part of 
two blazing August days at the Oval watching the match 
between Surrey and Notts, 
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A RADICAL MANIFESTO, 


toe guidance of the disruptive political forces of the 

United Kingdom could be in no better hands than 
those of Mr. Henry Lapovcuere, M.P. His character 
and abilities are precisely suited to leadership in political 
opéra bouffe. Dissatisfied with Sir Witt1am Harcovrr, 
the young bloods who form the Political Committee of the 
National Liberal Club have resolved to take more ener- 
getic and definite steps to force the pace for the Libera] 
party than is found possible under the faint-hearted 
generalship of the Opposition Front Bench. In choosing 
Mr. LasovucHere as leader, both parties to the arrange- 
ment have reason to be satisfied. The member for North- 
ampton, as chairman of the Political Committee of the 
National Liberal Club, can point to the’ duties forced upon 
him as a reason why he cannot spare the time to answer 
the charges affecting his own position which have been 
made by ourselves and others ; while as holder of so respon- 
sible an office he may cherish the hope of being called, 
sooner or later, to take part in the government of his country. 
But if Mr. Lasoucwere has good grounds for complacency 
with the honour conferred on him by the National Liberal 
Club, the Radical Party is also to be congratulated on the 
evidence given by his appointment of reviving energy and 
activity. It has long been apparent to the student of public 
affairs that the nation has gained from its rulers substanti- 
ally all the political privileges that it wants, and that there 
is now nothing left to win. Since supreme political power was 
transferred to that portion of the population which contri- 
butes less than one-fourth of the total Imperial and local 
revenues, the raison détre of the Radical Party has ceased 
to exist. The bulk of the electors being unconscious of 
unsatisfied political aspirations, their appetite for change 
requires artificial stimulation if they are to be goaded into 
action. Leaders capable of stirring the apathy of con- 
tented men are not to be found among responsible and 
reputable statesmen. Outside this class of politician we 
know of no abler practitioner than the member for North- 
ampton. He has capacity, industry, and skill—of a sort. 
It is true that serious and unanswered charges hang over 
his head. But what of that? Other historical characters 
have made their mark under similar disabilities. 

The Encyclical issued by Mr. LanovcHErE on Bank 
Holiday to the Liberal Associations throughout the country 
is proof that the Radicals have been wise in their genera- 
tion in elevating the employer of ‘‘ Moses Moss” to the 
chief place in their councils. As a political stimu- 
lant the document signed by Mr. Lasovucnere, M.P., 
Chairman, Mr. Jonn ‘Sern and Sir Rosperr G. 
Heap, vice-Chairmen, and Mr. Haroitp J. RIcKET?, 
M.P., Honorary Secretary, could not be strengthened. 
Conscious that the pulses of the country beat calmly ; that 
its passions are unroused; that no want remains unsatis- 
fied, and that if anything serious is to be done to make 
Mr. LapovucHere a minister of the Crown, the electors 
must be persuaded that they lack something of importance, 
the manifesto suggests an assortment of constitutional 
changes suflicient to captivate everyone who desires change of 
any kind. Mr. Lasoucuere’s plans for the regeneration of 
mankind, the restoration of his party to office, and his own 
elevation to the Privy Council, are simple and far-reaching. 
He proposes to create four Parliaments, to destroy the 
House of Lords, to introduce drastic changes in the Land 
Laws, and to alter the incidence of taxation, so that the class 
that is politically supreme may be further relieved of the 
cost of government. The Poor Law system is declared to 
be “most unsatisfactory,” and it is said that ‘much 
might be done for the welfare of the community by the 
State undertaking obligations that it has _ hitherto 
ignored.” ‘The mere recapitulation of this “ program” is 
a telling comment on the plight of the Liberal party. 
No one of the items in the list is within the arena of prac- 
tical politics ; and the irresponsibility of its authors is an 
indication of the transitionary political period through whic) 
the country is passing. 

There is not the slightest sign in the country tha‘ 
any one of the drugs in Mr. Lasovucnerg’s prescrip- 
tion is desired by the country. He appeals to the impul 
sive, unreflecting, and violent people at the bottom of the 
ladder, and he appeals in vain. Thanks to Board and 
Voluntary Schools, a glimmering of political knowledge has 
begun to penetrate the masses, and the average working- 
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man recognises that on the whole wages are higher, and 
employment more assured, so long as projects for placing 
the Constitution in the melting-pot form no part of a 
Ministerial policy. It is interesting to observe that both 
Home Rule and Payment of Members are omitted from Mr. 
LasoucnEre’s Encyclical, However great may be the de- 
generation of the House of Commons from other causes, 
there is no real ground for fear that English public life will 
be dominated by demagogues of the LaBoucHERE type. In 
other countries the payment of a salary by the State to 
representatives of the people has been found to destroy the 
independence of the needier members, to curtail their free- 
dom of action, and to transfer political power from members 
of the legislature to obscure local politicians. The last House 
of Commons, nevertheless, carried a resolution in favour of 
Payment of Members by a majority of 276 to 229. Mr, 
LaBoucHERE’s chiefs are therefore pledged to substitute the 
hired delegate for the free representative ; but the significant 
omission of Payment of Members from the Radical mani- 
festo suggests that the National Liberal Club has discovered 
the real unpopularity of the proposal. On the whole, we 
cannot say that Mr, Lanoucnern’s Privy Councillorship is 
brought nearer to his grasp by his latest contribution to 
political discussion, but he has at least emphasised the 
sterility of Opposition Statesmanship. 


“FOR THEIR GODS AND THEIR WOMEN.” 


ad \ EN are always ready to fight for their gods or their 

4¥2 women.” So says Mrs. F. A. Sreez, author of 
The Face of the Waters, in a letter to the Times this 
week, There is no disputing the general truth of the 
distinguished Anglo-Indian novelist’s proposition. If men 
will not fight for their gods and their women they will not 
fight for anything. In the East even those races which 
have no love of fighting for its own sake—such as the 
Bengalis and the Chinese—will face death and endure any 
amount of hardship and danger if their religion or their 
family life is attacked. Much more is this the case with 
all the warlike and spirited races of our Indian Empire, 
such as the Mahrattas, the Pathans, the Punjaub Mussul- 
mans, and the frontier tribes generally. All this is so well 
known that we hardly need the authority of a writer who 
is something of an expert in the art of understanding the 
native mind, to tell it us. The interest of the statement 
is that Mrs. Sreen thinks it necessary to make it now. She 
utters the warning in connection with that question which 
is euphemistically referred to in the newspapers as ‘“ The 
Health of the Army in India.” Beware, she says, of 
any new regulations affecting the position of women, The 
women affected by the new Cantonment Rules will, as a 
matter of fact, be only the most miserable and degraded of 
their sex. But even with regard to them Mrs. STrEL urges 
the authorities to be careful. To make those fresh and 
most absolutely necessary sanitary orders, outlined by Lord 
GerorcGE Hamitton on Thursday, for the control of the 
poor creatures who minister to the needs of common 
soldiers in barracks, may give an opening for calumny 
and dangerous agitation. So a penetrating, and as far 
as we know, a fairly cautious and well-informed observer 
tells us, 

It is impossible that warnings like this should fail to add 
to the vague uneasiness which exists just now in regard to 
India. It is not to be supposed that we can allow the 
British Army in India to be ruined by disease, even if our 
preventive measures should have all the consequences sug- 
gested by Mrs. Steer. We must run the necessary risks 
to stay this pest, just as we have to face the consequences 
of dealing with Cholera and Plague by enlightened 
European methods. Still, it is quite possible that these in- 
evitable measures may add to the unrest which begins to 
be visible in India, and which ominously centres round 
both the gods and the women. Jn the Bombay Presidency 
we are grappling with a dangerous agitation based on 
alleged violations of domestic life, On the frontier, we 
have a sharp little campaign in progress, the origin of 
which is clearly due to religious fanaticism. And to judge 
by the energetic steps taken in both cases by the Govern- 
ment, we may take it that the authorities at Simla are 
themselves somewhat alarmed at the situation, and are very 
anxious indeed to get matters quieted down before the in- 
fection of disorder spreads further. 

So far their vigorous action seems to have begun success- 
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fully. A startling blow has been struck at the seditious 
faction in Poona, which, after too long a period of facile 
toleration, has suddenly learnt that there is a Government 
in India. The two Nartvs, the influential local Brahmins 
who have been doing their best to promote disaffection 
among the native community, have been quietly “ deported ” 
to prison, without trial, under an ancient Administrative 
Order last revived when DuvLeep Sixen attempted to stir 
up the embers of Sikh discontent. It seems a violent mea- 
sure, and would be intolerable if India really enjoyed those 
Western liberties which some of her most injudicious friends 
claim for her. But a despotism, however benevolent, must 
occasionally employ despotic methods ; and it is just as well 
that the Government of India should once in a way show 
its strength, The deportation of these Narus will do more 
than many Acts in Council, or even than many judgments 
in the criminal courts, to impress the natives. It will show 
that, after all, the pleader and the pettifogger are not all- 
powerful, and that behind the tangle of Anglo-Indian law, 
which the wily native quibbler can use so well, lies the 
weight of an irresponsible Government, which can, if it 
pleases, put forth its hand and strike. The Baboo lawyer 
knows allabout the difference between the executive and the 
judicial functions of Government. But the ordinary native 
does not. If he is to respect his rulers, he must believe 
that they can punish those who defy them as well as help 
those who support them. ‘To him a Government which can 
be insulted with impunity is a Government that it is not 
worth while to obey. Already the effect of the arrest of the 
Natus and the trial of GancapHAR TILAK and VIsHNAVATH 
KELKAnR is seen in a great change in the tone of the native 
press. Instead of threatening the “ Circar,” the journalists 
are now seeking to mollify it ; and TrLAk’s own paper assures 
the Government of the submission and obedience of the 
loyal people of Poona, and only hopes they will be treated 
with clemency and forbearance. 

On the frontier, too, the Government has acted with 
decision and effect. Chakdara, the isolated fort in the 
Swat valley, which had been surrounded by the revolting 
tribesmen, has been relieved after a sharp little engage- 
ment, in which the rebels suffered severely. The defence of 
this post was a very creditable affair; as it was held by 
four British officers, two companies of Sikhs, and a handful 
of Bengal lancers, against a horde of the mountaineers, 
who attacked with great determination. The enemy are 
said to have lost over a thousand in the course of the week’s 
fighting, and the British loss was forty killed and more than 
three times that number wounded, so that the whole affair 
was tolerably serious. By this time Sir Brxpon Bioop is 
firmly established in the Malakand valley with some 5,000 
troops of all arms, and there is a strong reserve force ready 
to move at Peshawur. All this is well; but it suggests the 
somewhat disturbing thought with which we began. If 
the Swat rising was merely a tribal raid, the instant and 
formidable military preparations made by the Indian 
Government seem somewhat out of proportion to the actual 
magnitude of the outbreak. But is it possible that they 
know at Simla that there is something more behind it all 
than the freaks of a “mad Fakir”? They may fear that 
a movement for “the gods” in the north is no more 
unlikely than that general agitation for “the women” in 
the seething cities of the Plains. If so, the VicEroy’s 
advisers have taken the best possible course for meeting the 
danger. Whatever happens, something is gained by show- 
ing that the Raj is alert and vigorous, and can bring 
irresistible force, civil or military, to bear at a moment's 
notice. With all this, one cannot help regarding the con- 
dition of India with some anxiety. The next few months 
may be a rather critical time in the Dependency, and may 
cast an unusually heavy strain on the tact and judgment of 
its administrators, 


THE DENUNCIATION OF THE TREATIES. 


rW\HE denunciation, in the diplomatic sense of the words, 

of our commercial treaties with Germany and Bel- 
gium has raised rash hopes in certain quarters where it has 
been considered a mark of patriotism to denounce them in the 
current acceptance of the term. Some persons, whose grasp 
of the meaning of the words is not very secure, have very 
hastily jumped to the conclusion that at last the British 
Government is beginning to repent of Free Trade, and to 
prepare for a return to the.wise ways of Protection. No 
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attention need be wasted on the comment to this effect, which 
comes from abroad. It may be asserted confidently that, 
with occasional exceptions, no foreigner believes that our 
Free Trade was ever more than one of our innumerable 
hypocritical devices to push our own advantages at the 
expense of our neighbours. Words would be thrown away 
in arguing against such a well-established creed, Neither, 
perhaps, is it other than a waste of time to argue with our 
own protectionists, or with the even more hopeless class of 
speculators who call themselves Fair Traders. Reason 
is of no avail with people who never get beyond asserting 
that Mr. Cospen was too hopeful, and that therefore 
a whole body of doctrine thought out long before he was 
born must necessarily be erroneous. Such a marvellous 
deduction as this is rather to be admired than contro- 
verted. It is better, to use a phrase dear to Mr. CARLYLE, 
to leave all this talk, foreign and native, “standing 
on its own bases,” and apply ourselves to showing on 
what principles the action of the Government is to be 
defended. 

The Free Trader has no difficulty in finding an ample 
justification for the decision of the Cabinet to withdraw 
from our engagements with Belgium and Germany. All 
treaties of commerce by their very nature put a limitation 
on our liberty. For that sole reason they are directly con- 
trary to the essential principle of the Free Trader, which is 
that commerce is most healthy when it is least trammelled, 
since it is then left to follow its natural course, to buy where 
it can find its wants cheaply supplied, to sell where it can 
make the best bargain. Still, where an advantage is to be 
gained, and when no obligation is incurred on our side not 
to buy where we find it convenient, then a treaty of com- 
merce may be made, not as being good in itself, but as a 
tolerable compromise. It was on this ground that Mr. 
CospDEN exerted himself te arrange the treaty with France. 
Being an enthusiast, and therefore a very hopeful man, he 
was firmly persuaded that the French would be converted 
by the extension of trade which he foresaw, and which as 
a matter of fact followed, to his own conviction of the ex- 
cellence of freedom for commerce. In this, as in many 
things, Mr. CoppEN was mistaken. Yet his treaty did 
bring advantages with it fora time. Other treaties were 
made on the same lines and for the same purpose, not be- 
cause we considered them the best means to promote trade, 
but because they were the only means available. 
Whether it would not have been better to abstain 
from engagements is no doubt a question. By enter- 
ing into treaties we did seem to yield to the prevail- 
ing doctrine of the world that commerce requires control, 
direction, and the support of swaddling clothes. Neverthe- 
less, for so long as the treaties seemed to do us no practical 
harm, and to open foreign markets on better terms to our 
trade, they were endurable. But they were to be defended 
on that groundonly. When the conditions are altered, when 
the treaties appear likely todebar us from other advantages, 
then they can be given up without any sacrifice of principle. 
By withdrawing from a treaty we do not limit our freedom. 
On the contrary, we extend it. The measure is to be justi- 
fied by the practical good it promises to bring. Now, as a 
matter of fact, we have discovered that our treaties with 
Germany and Belgium do limit our freedom in a fashion 
which was not foreseen when they were made. Mr. 
LavrigEr’s cabinet offers certain advantages to all the nations 
which treat the commerce of Canada fairly. Thanks to 
the Free Trade policy which Fair Traders denounce with 
such a slight understanding of what it means, 
we are qualified to profit by the offer. But 
the German and Belgian treaties contain engagements 
that; no British colony shall give special advantages to the 
commerce of the mother country. In substance this was 
no more than a promise on our part not to enter upon a 
course of protection. But Germany and Belgium under- 
stand it to mean that even when no formal arrangement is 
made between the mother country and the colony, the first is 
not to have an’advantage which the second offers to all the 
States of the world provided they will qualify themselves to 
receive it. On the strict interpretation of the documents 
they are probably right. This being so, the obvious course 
for us is to terminate treaties which limit our freedom. No 
action could be more consistent with the principles of the 
Free Trader. Noevent could illustrate more admirably the 
essential unwisdom of treaties of commerce. If we had 
entered into no engagements with Germany and Belgium, 
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no difficulty could have arisen as to our right to take the 
benefit of Mr. Lavurter’s reduction of the tariff. 

On political grounds, the action of the Government is 
even more easy to defend. Mr. Courtney is frightened 
beeause Canada has argued that the mother country was 
not justified in making engagements which limited the rights 
of the colonies to arrange their tariffs in their own way. He 
sees here a first step towards separation. Mr. Courryey is 
easily frightened, and was fully answered by Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN. The action of Canada is not inspired by any 
Separatist animus, and we must take the intention into 
account in passing judgment on all legislation. Not 
Canada only, but all the colonies, asked that the mother 
country should terminate treaties by which she imposed, or 
might impose, restrictions on them. The request was per- 
fectly consistent with Free Trade, and with loyalty too. 
We were not asked to do anything violent or irregular. A 
regular means was provided by which the treaties could be 
terminated. We were only asked to make use of it. The 
question was, should we profit more by accepting or by 
rejecting the request? There could be no doubt as to the 
answer. It is far more to our advantage to live in har- 
mony with our colonies, than to anger them for the 
sake of the very trifling advantages Germany will 
ever be persuaded to offer us. On _ political grounds 
alone there was good reason for withdrawing from 
the treaties. When a definite business advantage was offered 
by Canada, those grounds were much strengthened. No 
intelligible reason, commercial or political, can be given why 
we should answer Canada by saying, “No, we cannot take 
this 12} per cent. reduction of the tariff you offer us now, 
or the 25 per cent. you offer later on, or at any rate we can- 
not take it alone. You must give it to Germany and 
Belgium also, no matter what their behaviour to you may 
be. We have promised not to make special arrangements 
with our colonies to the detriment of those who give us 
the most favoured nation treatment; so that, though 
no special arrangement is suggested, and you are making 
an offer by which all the world can profit if it likes, we, 
who have qualified ourselves long ago by our liberal com 
mercial policy, must abstain from accepting it or must force 
you to do as much for those who have not so qualified them- 
Such an answer would be a reductio ad absurdum 
of the whole matter. 


selves.” 


DANDYISM AND MODERN SOCIETY. 


N interesting monograph has been recently published 

4 in France, and has still more recently been trans- 
lated into English, on the character and career of the 
celebrated Beau Brummet. This work has been taken by 
our admirable but severe contemporary, the Spectator, as 
the basis of an argument in which we can by no means 
concur—the argument that dandyism such as BrumMet’s 
has ceased to exist in England, and has ceased to exist 
because society at large has made such progress in the 
sacred quality of seriousness that it is no longer capable of 
any serious interest in dandies. ‘The first part of this con- 
tention is, doubtless, more or less true. What we take 
exception to is not the alleged fact, but the explanation. 
The Spectator admits that there are still in London society 
men who devote much thought to their clothes, their ties, 
their collars, the pattern of their coloured waistcoats, the 
length of their coat-tails, and the glossiness of their hats 
and boots; but no one, it says, is pre-eminent for his 
clothes as BrumMEL was, not only in fashionable society, 
but practically throughout the kingdom. His pre-eminence 
in the matter of clothes, however, was not his sole distinc- 
tion. It was a sign of much more—of a general autocratic 
ascendency in everything that related to conduct in polite 
life. He was the arbiter of manners, of deportment, and 
of social tone; and his power was acknowledged by women 
almost as much as by men. A girl on entering the world 
could be made fashionable by his approval, or comparatively 
obscure by his negleet. There is no one, says the Spectator, 
who enjoys such a position now, or a position that even 
approaches it. The question is, why should this be so? 
Why has BrumMe. no representative in our own days? 
Why has he not left so much as a pretender to his throne ? 
BrummEv’s French biographer answers the question thus. 
Brummet, he says, owed his pre-eminence to the fact that 
he was a heaven-born genius—a kind of Napo.eon in the 
world of social refinement, a MicnarL ANGELO of the arts 
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of brilliant living, who contrived to impose his will and his 
tastes on others, beeause his will was stronger and his 
tastes sharper and surer. And, indeed, for this view of 
him there is a great deal to be said. A man of moderate 
means and of absolutely ignoble origin, he achieved his 
position in English society, when respect for pedigree and 
connections was far stronger than it is now, and society, 
owing to the scantier materials at its command, was from 
the very force of circumstances much more exclusive. 
Dukes, in spite of democracy, are still considerable mag- 
nates. In BrumMe.’s day their position as magnates was 
considerably greater; but even dukes, in everything per- 
taining to social life, were the humble vassals of this 
domineering upstart. Could such a position as this have 
been achieved without genius? The Spectator thinks it 
could, It will not hear of the theory that the mere Brau 
was a genius. Now we may perhaps admit that BrumMet’s 
French admirer rates his powers too highly ; the Spectator, 
on the other hand, rates them too low. It commits, in 
fact, the error of most serious and unworldly people. 
Because it thinks, as they do, that all fashionable 
ambitions are frivolous, it fails to recognise that how- 
ever frivolous it may be, fashionable success is 
unattainable without many brilliant qualities. No sue- 
cessful dandy can be ever completely empty-headed. 
Great quickness of mind, some brillianey in conversation, 
considerable culture, wide knowledge of the world, a 
natural gift of manner, and a courageous will are indis- 
pensable to him. And BromMeL was undoubtedly the 
possessor of all these. All these qualities, except that of 
courage, the Spectator ignores, and attributes his success 
mainly to exceptional audacity. It represents him as 
having pushed his way to the front, just as a man pushes 
his way through a crowd, and declares that his audacity 
maintained, just as it made, his position for him, because the 
world likes to be trampled on almost as much as it likes to be 
flattered. The Spectator proceeds, however—and here is the 
pith of its argument—to insist that the qualities that gained 
for him his position then would not gain for him a similar 
position now; and they would not do so, it says, because 
society has grown too serious. Now, though our own esti- 
mate of Brummen is far higher than the Spectator’s, and 
though we think the theory which attributes his success to 
mere audacity childish, we agree with our contemporary 
so far as to admit that Brunet, even if gifted with all 
the powers which we impute to him, would be totally 
unable, had he lived to-day, to have achieved the position 
enjoyed by him at the beginning of the present century, 
Now, why should this be? That is the point under dis- 
pute ; and the Spectator’s explanation, that society has grown 
too serious for dandies, is, we maintain, entirely wide of the 
mark, 

The Spectator argues that dandyism such as BrumMeEt’s 
has declined because, so it says, there is no dandy now 
who is so conspicuous as he was in the eye of the 
general public. Of this undoubted fact there is a very 
simple explanation. It is not that society has grown 
more serious, but that it has grown far less distinct, 
as a body, to the national vision, than it was at the 
beginning of the century. The smaller a society is, the 
easier it is for individuals to be conspicuous in it, and 
for it and them to be conspicuous in the eyes of the public ; 
but now, not only is society itself enlarged, but it is sur- 
rounded by a growing ring, consisting of a class or classes, 
similar to it in external habits, and hiding it from the 
publie eye, like a house half lost in out-buildings or growing 
plantations. The mere increase in size of London itself 
has also much to do with the matter, and the cosmopolitan 
character of the crowds that now throng the streets. When 
Hyde Park and Piccadilly were less crowded, and persons 
who had externally an aspect of fashion were fewer, really 
distinguished characters became quite familiar to everybody. 
The Spectator might have learnt to suspect that causes like 
these were at work, had it only reflected that dandies are 
not the only celebrities who have ceased to bulk large as 
individuals in the public vision. The same fate has befallen 
the fashionable demi-mondaine. There are no women now 
belonging to this class, whose ponies attract general notice 
inthe park, or who make a sensation at the opera by their 
beauty, their toilettes, their diamonds, or their admirers at 
the back of a box. And yet no one would say that society 
had grown more virtuous. The morals of society are tl® 
morals of human nature, bad, gocd, and indifferent, 
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precisely as they always have been. Just, then, as the 
disappearance of the Cora PEarts from publie view does not 
show that the world is grown more moral, so the dis- 
appearance of the BrummEts does not show that it is more 
serious, 

The foregoing facts, however, offer us an explanation 
only of why the dandy has disappeared from the view of the 
public, not of why he has ceased to exist within the 
circles of society itself. The explanation in this case is not 
dissimilar. Not only is society more or less hidden or 
planted out by the growth of an opulent and cosmopolitan 
class all round it, but it is itself enlarged, and has become 
less homogeneous. New blood and new ideas and new fashions, 
as well as new wealth, are constantly flowing into it from 
all quarters, and it would never submit itself now to the 
dictatorship of one man. There is, moreover, another fact 
to be added, Not only has society thus gained in size and 
variety, but it has also in doing so lost something of its old 
dignity ; and its details, by changing so rapidly, cease to 
have their old importance. Therefore, if seriousness has 
anything to do with the question we have been just discussing, 
we should say that a position like that of BrumMEL’s was no 
longer attainable, not because society can no longer take a 
serious view of the dandy, but because the dandy can ne 
longer take a serious view of society. 








FINANCE. 


Wy a rule a three days’ holiday has a rather demoralising 
=o effect upon the Stock Exchange, and it generally takes 
some time, after such a break, to settle down to the 
humdrum of business routine. But when the House re- 
opened on Tuesday morning there was an excellent atten- 
dance, and dealings started with a greater show of activity 
and buoyancy than has been witnessed for a considerable 
time past. Ka+ftirs led the way, the revival of interest which 
began last week having in the meantime greatly increased, 
and the other markets were evidently determined not to be 
left far behind. American Railroads especially have been 
doing well, and the brilliant weather had a most expansive 
effect on Home Railways. Whether this satisfactory state 
of affairs will last very long, it is impossible to say; but 
many operators have postponed their holidays for the pre- 
sent, while others are hurrying back at express speed, so 
that in the House itself the slight boom is evidently regarded 
as of considerable importance in spite of the week-end lull. 
Moreover, brokers generally are agreed that the public are 
coming in, and that the advance may be regarded as having a 
more solid foundation than a purely professional movement. 


The state of the Money Market, at all events, is not 
likely to prove unsuitable for any speculative movement for 
some time to come. The requirements at the end of the 
month were supplied without any signs of stringency, and 
the market is now in almost as easy a condition as ever. Call 
loans are readily obtainable at } to 4 per cent., and the 
quotation for.fine bills is no better than § per cent., although 
there has been a brisk demand for gold on Continental 
account. The market has also had to provide over two 
millions as instalments on the Japanese and South Austra- 
lia loans, but the money was found without any difficulty. 
The accumulation of funds from the railway dividends 
may be expected to keep the market steady for a time, but 
when these are released there will be a lot more money than 
can be profitably employel. Of course, holiday demands 
will absorb a considerable amount of small change ; indeed 
the week’s bank return, indicating the expansion in the 
internal circulation, shows the demand to have set in, but 
unless events take a quite unexpected turn, there is no 
prospect of dearer money till the late autumn at all events. 


Silver has experienced another very sharp decline, and 
a fresh lowest record has been established at 257d. per 
oz. The recent fall is no doubt primarily due to the 
collapse of heavy speculations for the rise in America and 
the glutted condition of the Eastern markets ; but the sensa- 
tional gold discoveries at Kleadike may have had some 
effect in convincing the silverites of the hopelessness of their 
cause. It is unlikely that the price of the metal will remain 
permanently at its present low level, although it would be 
very unsafe to assume that it has even yet touched bottom. 
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The cost of production varies from 5d. per oz. at the famous 
Boutoux mine in Spain to over 23d. per oz. at the majority 
of mines in the United States, and it seems inevitable that 
a great many of the latter will have to shut down. The 
Huanchaca produces the metal at 154d. per oz., while at 
the Broken Hill Proprietary the cost is 20d. per oz., and the 
ultimate price will of course depend on how far such mines 
as these can supply the world’s reduced demands. 


All the English railway dividends have now been declared ; 
and although many of them have disappointed the optimistic 
anticipations with which they were awaited, they compare 
very favourably indeed with the rates of distribution which 
prevailed at this time last year, Taking the nineteen 
principal companies, and these cover practically the whole 
list in which the public is interested, we find that no fewer 
than a dozen of them have increased their rate of dividend, 
five have declared at the same rate as last year, and in only 
two cases has the dividend been diminished. The unfortu- 
nate two are the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
Company, or rather the Great Central, as it is now called, 
and the London, Tilbury and Southend. The deelarations 
finished up badly with the last of them, that of the Great 
Western was a bitter disappointment. It was announced 
on Thursday afternoon, and earlier in the day the market 
had been buoyed up by the last declaration but one, that of 
the premier company, the London and North Western. A 
distribution at the rate of 63 per cent. per annum against 
6} per cent. at this time last year was fully equal to expecta- 
tion, and caused an advance of nearly a point in the stock, 
although this had been advancing for days, with the other 
Heavy quotations, in anticipation. When the Great Western 
rate was made known, however, all the gain was lost, and 
the immediate effect upon Great Western stock itself was a 
decline of three points. The dividend was at the rate of 4} 
per cent. with £16,200 carried forward, against the same 
rate last year, when £24,500 was carried forward. The 
market cannot understand the declaration, and is awaiting 
the report with some curiosity to see wherein its forecast 
has been belied. Disappointing as the dividend was 
it is peculiar that it should have had the effect of 
depressing North Westerns, the price of which it might 
have been thought would have been steadied by its own 
dividend just declared. ~The incident shows to what 
an extent sympathy and sentiment rule the stock 
markets, 


The Home Railway market has naturally been cheered by 
the brilliant holiday weather; and although the traffic 
increases are not particularly large, except in the case of the 
Great Western, they compare with heavy receipts last year, 
so that they are really better than they appear at first sight. 
The passenger lines were at first put higher, but as 
the bulls availed themselves of the opportunity to realise, 
there was a reaction later. The Scotch lines are still to 
some extent influenced by the engineering strike, but on the 
whole they have been firm, in sympathy with the rest of the 
market. The traftics just issued complete their half year, 
and the Caledonian shows an aggregate increase of 
£80,945, the North British an increase of £28,745, 
and the Glasgow and South Western an increase of 
£27,860. 


While we were making holiday Wail Street was busily 
engaged putting up the prices of American Railroads, and this 
advance naturally encouraged a similar advance on the re- 
sumption of business here. ‘The market, too, shows a decided 
tendency to broaden out, and the public is beginning to take 
more interest in shares known on this side than for years 
past. Sentiment has more to do with the movement than 
actual result so far; and it has still to be seen to what 
extent the internal trade of the country will be affected by 
the new tariff. Imports will certainly be crippled for some 
time to come owing to the recent rush to escape the 
increased duties, even if they are not permanently reduced 
while the new high duties are maintained. On the other 
hand, an industrial revival in the United States must be 
about due, if there is any truth in the theory of trade 
cycles ; and it is very probable that America is on the eve of 
a period of considerable commercial prosperity, in spite of 
its economic heresies and blunders. But even if these 
expectations are not fulfilled, the improvement in American 
securities may last for a long time yet, as there are few 
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other fields for speculation at present which offer the 
prospect of better results. 


Amongst the chief features of the market has been the 
smart spurt in Northern Pacifics, which were rushed up 
several points on the rumour that the difficulties in con- 
nection with the appointment of a new President 
had been satisfactorily arranged. It is said that 
President Hill has obtained control of the road; and 
whether this rumour prove correct or not, the manipu- 
lators have succeeded in sweeping the London market 
practically bare of stock. That proceeding may worry the 
bears, if any exist, but need not trouble anyone else, not- 
withstanding the report that the Preferred shares may get 
a dividend for last year. It takes a surprising amount 
of optimism to digest that expectation, however. Norfolks 
have been prominently supported on the supposition that 
the conclusion of the coal strike will benefit the line, but 
this is hardly correct. Eries also attracted a great deal of 
attention owing to heavy purchases of the shares in Wall 
Street, from which it is inferred that information has leaked 
out as to the results of the past year’s operations. 


Owing partly to the increased interest taken in the South 
African market, Foreign stocks have been suffering from 
neglect, and nearly all Internationals have been dull. 
Greeks were carried a couple of points higher at one time by 
the continued support of Berlin operators ; but that seems 
to have been the final effort of which they were capable, and 
prices have since been persistently slipping back. So long 
as the peace negotiations drag on so unsatisfactorily, there 
is not much encouragement in the position ; and even if the 
bondholders get their Committee of financial control, it may 
be doubted whether the securities are worth the present 
market valuation. Spanish and Portuguese have been very 
flat, and Italians are also easier in the absence of support 
from Paris. Argentines have benefited by a fall in the 
gold premium, and Uruguays are higher on a satisfactory 
remittance for the service of the debt, and owing to the 
statement that negotiations are proceeding between the 
revolutionaries and the Government. Mexicans have been 
firm, in spite of the further fall in silver, and Chilians are 
steady ; but Brazilians have receded a little. 


A great many buying orders awaited the mining market 
after the holiday ; and they were of the class which is best 
liked by operators, namely, small investment purchases. 
Another satisfactory feature in the situation has been the 
slight reaction which has generally occurred each after- 
noon, indicating a healthier condition of affairs than if the 
advance made uninterrupted progress. Chartered have 
attracted most attention, although any dealings in the 
shares must be regarded in the light of a pure gamble; 
but apart from these, support has been mainly forthcoming 
for less conspicuous securities, a great many of which 
have made material advances. East Rands have also come 
into more favour on satisfactory reports in regard to the 
subsidiary companies; but investors might do well to leave 
this group alone until the insiders’ intentions are more 
clearly defined. Westralians have fallen into complete 
neglect, now that the Kaffir market has come to the front 
again, and they do not seem likely to be very brisk, for the 
present at all events, As to the new British Columbia 
mining market, it appears to have evaporated in the heat. 


PROSPECTUSES BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 

Testimonials to the excellence of the pianoforte resona- 
tors, in which the Resonator Company, Limirep, is formed 
to deal, are numerous and convincing. The capital of the 
Company is £90,000 in £1 shares, of which 50,000 shares 
are offered for subscription, 30,000 go to the vendor in 
part payment of the purchase money, and 10,000 are held 
in reserve. The full purchase price is £70,000, and for 
this sum the Company acquires the English and foreign 
patents of the resonator with the view of carrying on the 
business here and forming subsidiary companies to work 
them elsewhere. The drawback of the venture is that it 
has been so little tried. As to the past, all that is stated 
is that 437 resonators have been sold in the second half of 
1896, and that orders have been received for another 1,200. 
This is a somewhat scanty record upon which to sell a 
business for £70,000, of which £40,000 is in hard cash. 
Much is made of the fact that the vendor takes a third of 
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the capital in part payment of the purchase money, it being 
pointed out that this is the largest amount of shares allowed 
compatible with the rules for quotation on the Stock 
Exchange. There seems to be an ardent desire to conform 
with those rules and it is stated that a quotation will be 
applied for. But we would remind the directors that the 
prospectus does not contain the memorandum ef association, 
whereas the rule of the Stock Exchange is thai it must. 


Applications are invited for an issue of 20,000 six per 
cont. cumulative preference shares of £5 each in the New 
GENERAL Traction Company, Limrrep, at the price of 
£5 2s. per share. The prospectus states that these are the 
unissued portion of the existing preference share capital, 
the Company having a total share capital of £270,000 — 
£150,000 in preference and £120,000 in ordinary. The 
Company was formed in March, 1896, for the purpose of 
installing systems of traction for light and street railways, 
tramways, and the like, either by applying electric or other 
power to existing systems, or by assisting in the promotion 
of new schemes. The Company has already introduced 
electric power to tramways at Coventry and in the Isle of 
Man, and other schemes are on hand. To assist in carrying 
out these works, and to deal with other offers which are 
being made to the Company, the present issue of capital is 
required, After providing for the cost of works, it is 
estimated that the Company will hold securities of the 
different tramway companies of a total nominal amount of 
£260,000. The engineers have estimated the earning 
capacity of these various securities, and are satisfied that 
the income to be derived therefrom will not only be suffi- 
cient to provide the dividend on the preference capital, but 
will leave a substantial surplus for ordinary dividend. Thus 
the objects of the Company, if rather speculative, are at 
least highly respectable, but the prospectus is somewhat 
vague. We do not see any justification for issuing the new 
shares at a premium, It is not made clear in the prospectus 
whether the Company is earning profits or not, and no 
particulars regarding the concern are found in the usual 
financial reference books. 


We have this week a prospectus of the blind pool order, 
that of the Britisn CoLumpia aND New Finp GOLDFIELDS 
Corporation, Limirep. ‘The capital is as much as half a 
million sterling, of which it is proposed to issue 100,000 
shares of one pound each. It is absolutely impossible to 
tell from the prospectus what will really be done with this 
money. All the information given upon the point is that the 
corporation has been formed to carry on the usual business 
of an exploration, finance, and agency corporation in British 
Columbia or elsewhere. It will devote its attention to 
acting as the London agent for local companies, and intro- 
ducing the shares of approved mines on the London and 
Continental markets. The directors, it is said, have under 
consideration offers of various options to purchase mines ; 
but no properties will be purchased until they have been 
thoroughly considered by the directors, Now this is almost 
equivalent to saying nothing, and persons who sub- 
scribe the money do not know at all definitely to what 
purpose it may be put. Obviously, the directors should 
have some definite scheme before asking for subscriptions 
to carry it out. It is admitted that the properties in view 
have not been thoroughly considered by the directors, and 
the time to ask for money is after, not before, such thorough 
consideration. The matter is rendered all the worse from 
the fact that no memorandum is printed on the pros- 
pectus, although this is rightly required by the rules of the 
Stock Exchange. The omission leaves us entirely in the 
dark as to what the powers of the company are. 
One item of information is vouchsafed, and that is that the 
company will work in harmony with the London and British 
Columbia Goldfields, Limited. But that company is itself 
only about a year old. Its operations, the prospectus tells 
us, have been most successful, and one of the mines in 
which it holds a large interest is now making profits of 
over £4,000 a month. It would be more to the point if we 
were told what profit the company itself is making, for we 
are unaware that it has ever declared any dividend. Besides, 
what share has this new company in the £4,000 a month ¢ 


It is stated in the prospectus of the KLoNnDIKE AND 
CoLuMBIAN GoLpFIELps, LimirED, that valuable properties 
are often in the hands of individuals without means for 
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efficiently working them. We have known valuable cxsh to be 
placed in the hands of individuals without means for effie’- 
ently disposing of it to the profit of those who supply it. 
Again, it is stated that the many companies which have been 
formed with similar objects to this company, and have dis- 
tributed very large dividends among the shareholders, are 
too well known to need enumeration. We need hardly 
say that the many companies with similar objects which 
have wrought ruin all round are also too well-known to need 
enumeration. For thecompany, judging by the prospectus, 
is a pure gamble. There is no mention of any expedition 
having been equipped to explore the territory, no particulars 
of properties having been aequired—just a bare statement 
that the directors have already under consideration the 
purchase of valuable properties. It would be scarcely 
business-like to subscribe upon such a statement as that, 


The pianos of Srervway AnD Sons are well known, and 
the flotation of the business as a limited liability company 
is a matter of interest. But the prospectus discloses many 
grave blemishes in the flotation. ‘The capital is no less than 
a million and a quarter sterling, of which the purchase 
price, payable entirely in cash, is £1,080,600. The valua- 
tion statement is very incomplete, the various items valued 
totalling up to only £569,567, the difference between this 
and the purchase price being of course enormous. Then 
the profits are frankly shown to have been declining, and 
only in one year out of the past four would they have 
sufficed to pay 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares which the 
directors guarantee for the next three years. This is not a 
sound basis upon which to start a new company. Indeed, 
the question at once asserts itself as to why the Steinways 
want to dispose of the business at all. 








REVIEWS. 


A WOMAN ON WOMEN. 


Possessed of Devils. By Mrs, Harotp Gorst. London: 
John Macqueen. 

rW\HIS novel is eminently successful in the sense that when 

once the reader has begun it, it induces him to read it to 
the end; but if the authoress were an experienced writer of 
fiction, whose abilities might be presumed to have reached 
their full maturity, we should hardly regard it as worthy of 
very careful consideration. Such, however, is evidently nos 
the case. Mrs. Gorst gives us most refreshing signs of being a 
beginner. She is not only new to print; we should imagine 
that she was new to writing. Her style, though it is far from 
bad, betrays in several places a curious want of familiarity 
with the English language. For instance, she uses in one 
place the word “tolerant” for “tolerable”; and she twice 
shows herself to be under the impression that “ venial ” means 
“heinous.” We mention these points not that we may detract 
from her merits, but because they show that her merits, 
whatever they may be, are still in the bud, and that one may 
hope for their further development. Possessed of Devils, 
indeed, though sketchy and immature, is not only a readable, 
but a very promising novel. It is a study of a well-born young 
woman, brought up in narrow circumstances, bearing the shame 
and neglect entailed on her by a dishonourable father, and 
viewing the world before she is nineteen with a precocious 
cynicism, and feelings of vindictive bitterness. She has one 
possession, however, which many women might envy her, and 
this is her beauty, which, much to her own surprise, secures 
her an offer of marriage from the heir of a neighbouring 
baronet, who falls in love with her at first sight, and guile- 
lessly proposes to her ina barn. She accepts him for the sake 
of his prospects, despising him all the time for his evident and 
adoring belief in her own angelic qualities. The baronet dies 
soon after her engagement ; and consequently on her marriage 
she passes at one step from penury and obscurity to opulence 
and a good position. She goes to London, where her hair, 
her eyes, and her diamonds secure her the homage of a legion 
of fashionable admirers. She is invited to all the best balls of 
the season, and nothing is apparently wanting to render her 
contented with the world. But her old rancour and cynicism 
still continue, and she is secretly consumed by a morbid and 
aimless hatred of everybody. Nobody, however, suspects this 
till the autumn, when the husband invites a friend to stay 
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with him in the country, and witness his married happiness. 
No sooner do the wife and the friend meet, than the latter, by 
a sudden clairvoyance, divines the secret of the latter. He 
sees she is morbid and miserable ; and she is furious with him 
for having found her out. In order to revenge herself, she 
resolves on making him fall in love with her, as she feels sure 
he will be miserable at the thought of betraying his friend ; 
and she means finally to complete his misery by jilting him. 
But the intending biter is bit. She falls desperately in love 
with him herself, she insists on becoming his mistress, and is 
in the very act of eloping with him, when she accidentally 
stumbles on her husband, who is watching for poachers in a 
wood, and manages in a scuffle to kill him with his own 
revolver. 

In a story of this kind, the whole merit is in the telling, and 
especially the way in which the charaeters are conceived and 
drawn. In bringing out one point Mrs. Gorst is singularly 
successful—and this is the reason why the wife is unable to 
stand her husband. He is an excellent man, and in most 
atfairs of life he is sensible ; but with regard to her he is an 
awkward and fulsome fool. He is always petting her when 
she does not want to be petted ; he is always affronting her 
by addressing her as “little woman”; and worse still, he 
speaks of himself as “hubby.” Of the wife’s character as a 
whole it is less easy to speak, especially as it is by this that 
Mrs. Gorst wishes to be judged. “ Her character and morals,” 
she says, “it is impossible to defend ; her sentiments were 
abominable, her egotism was profound, her principles were 
nil; she was in no way admirable ; but she was in very truth 
a woman.” This is Mrs. Gorst’s great claim for her—that she 
is a picture true to life. 

I am perfectly aware, she continues, that in faithfully depicting the 
emotions, impulses, inconsisteucies, and natural disinclination to run 
straight which characterises the type of egotistic and self-absorbed 
woman I have in my mind, I lay myself open to adverse criticism and the 
hostility of such writers and critics—chiefly masculine—whose conception 
of a woman, good or bad, has nothing whatever in common with the 
living model from whom they deduce their mistaken theories. . .. 
Neither do I expect any better treatment at the kands of my own sex ; 
-ho have sufficiently analysed themselves to recog- 





for it is only those 
nise the great primary fact that woman's first natural impulse lies in a 
crooked direction, who will realise the fidelity to herself of such a 
nature as will be found depicted in these pages. 

We fear that this quotation will indicate but too truly that 
Mrs. Gorst’s book, though readable, is also morbid. And yet 
even of this we ought possibly not to complain ; for we have it 
on the authority of Keats that to be morbid is a symptom of 
youth, and we may therefore accept it as another sign of pro- 
mise. Little, however, as she thinks that a man can know of 
women, we may remind her that a good many men have suf- 
fered considerably at their hands, and may make up in experi- 
ence for what they lack in insight ; and we trust that we may 
comfort others without discomposing Aer, when we venture toas- 
sure her that even the men who have seen women at their worst, 
take a general view of them which is far less black than hers, 
though it is possibly blacker than that which she will herself 
take some day, when experience of the world shall have 
modified the light-hearted pessimism of youth. 


A MILITARY JEREMIAD. 


National Defences. By Masor-Generat Maurice, C.B. 

London : Macmillan. 

QUARTER of a century back, General—then Captain— 
i Maurice began a lasting reputation by beating the 
present Commander-in-Chief in the competition for the prize 
given to the successful author of the Wellington Essay. Since 
the Essay was published in 1872, notwithstanding all the 
money that has been spent and all the discussions on military 
questions that have taken place, the Home Army remains, as 
it was then, unfit to meet a sudden and serious call, 
immensely costly, and hidebound in obsolete precedents. 
General Maurice’s book is the work of a master. He knows 
the facts, and he shows himself capable of rising above the 
narrow horizon of the professional soldier. For many years 
General Maurice has incurred obloquy by the persistence with 
which he has urged the claims of the Navy. “National De- 
fences ” is the title of a book written to prove that the Army 
must be adequate to maintain on land those gifts which we 
owe to the power of the sea. It is doubtful if there was ever 
a time when there was such urgent need for preparedness for 
war. That we are not ready for war ; that, on the contrary. 
over-centralisation has congested our Army administration: that 
all arms, and especially artillery, are deficient ; and that the 
Country does not get money’s worth for its money are facts 
that are unfortunately incapable of denial. General Maurice 
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gives a number of examples of the melancholy confusion into 
which Army administration has fallen. We may refer to one of 
the worst cases. Writing with perfect knowledge he tells us 
that while France annually manufactures sufficient new material 
for the supply of high explosive shells to her army and navy, 
England has contented herself with a few insignificant experi- 
ments. In existing circumstances, therefore, our soldiers and 
sailors may find themselves in the presence of an enemy capable 
of making as short work of them as the Prussian needle-gun 
made of the Austrians and their muzzle-loaders. Either the 
War Office has realised the importance of high explosives or 
it has not. If it has realised their importance, it knows what 
is right and leaves it undone. If, on the other hand, it does 
not realise the consequences which may ensue upon a British 
Fleet unprovided with high explosive shells meeting an enemy 
fully equipped with them and practised in their use, the 
sooner the present War Office staff is compulsorily retired, 
the better for the Empire. Not only France and Germany, 
but Austria and Russia provide money for experiments which 
England is satisfied to skimp or to neglect altogether. 

General Maurice’s book contains much that is startling to 
the average citizen. Nothing, however, is more alarming than 
the indifference of the War Office Administration to the 
necessity of being in the van of improvement, and not being 
passed by other nations. Gunpowder is already superseded as 
the propellent agent in guns by smokeless nitro-compounds. The 
French have adopted mélinite. According to Captain Garbett, 
R.N., a high authority on naval gunnery, one high explosive 
shell used against the unprotected ends of a battleship, might 
sink the ship and thus decide an action. General Maurice 
does not, as he might have done, tell his readers that nine 
years ago the Government took up the question of high ex- 
plosives. Departmental dislike of innovations prevented the 
matter from being followed up properly, and to-day none of our 
Service shell-ammunition is charged with high explosive. The 
finest troops in the world, armed with Brown Bess, cannot hold 
out against a foe armed with Lee-Metford or Lebel rifles. The 
same thing holds good of high explosives and ordinary 
ammunition. To us it is of the greatest importance to be 
ready for war, but alone of all the leading nations Britain has 
lagged behind. The result is that the War Office is afraid to 
charge or ship high explosive shells, and in this matter we are 
practically where we were nine yearsago. This one fact ought 
to secure the condemnation of the present system. 

“ A supreme Navy, an adequate Army, and an incomparable 
diplomacy,” to use the happy phrase of Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, 
are necessary for the proper development of the British 
Empire. The public is converted as to the need for a strong 
Navy. The time for overhauling the administration of the 
Army cannot long be postponed. ‘Two consecutive Secretaries 
of War have declared that the existing relations between the 
Treasury and the War Office are unsatisfactory. In plain 
English this means that too much power is confided to a 
centralised civilian staff outside the War Office. Until the 
country consents to entrust its Army administration to Com- 
missioners with a free hand for all purposes, the powers of red 
tape will prevail and nothing will bedone. As it is, national 
disaster is apparently the only means which will serve to replace 
the apathy of the Treasury and War Ottice by the vigorous 
common-sense that should be brought to bear upon the subject 
of National Defences. 


YEW-TREES. 
The Yew Trees of Great Britain and Ireland. By Joun Lowe, 
M.D. London: Macmillan. 

{ agponssy is a certain fascination in the contemplation of a 

yew tree. It attracts in particular the attention of the 
poetical mind. Shakespeare, Herrick, Hood, Keats, Tenny- 
son, all have spoken of the yew, and both Scott and Words- 
worth have devoted long passages to it. Dr. Lowe has there- 
fore hit upon a theme which is certain to recommend bis book 
to a wide circle of readers. It is some years since he began to 
study the subject, and especially “certain points bearing on 
peculiarities in the rate of growth, and having relation to the 
age, of yew trees.” The material thus gradually accumulated 
has been supplemented by much interesting matter, “ kindred 
to the subject, which has been found scattered in many publi- 
cations.” The author does not notice by any means all the 
remarkable trees or plantations in England and Ireland, as for 
instance those at Great Missenden or those at Antrim, but, 
on the whole, his list is very full, and the excellent illustra- 
tions from photographs are numerous and valuable. The 
branch of Dr. Lowe’s subject to which most of us will be 
inclined to turn first is that of age. We have all heard such 
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wonderful legends as to the antiquity of certain trees that we 
gladly consult Dr. Lowe as a safe guide and help towards the 
formation of distinct views. 

After some curious notes on the word “ yew,” in many parts 
of England pronounced “ view,” and a chapter on geographical 
distribution, Dr. Lowe.arrives at this question of age. It 
seems that a great Swiss botanist, De Candolle, gave us ¢ 
standard of measurement which is now considered erroneous. 
He taught that “the tree’s growth took place by a regular 
deposition of concentric layers.” This is true of very new or 
young trees, but in other cases is “very wide of the truth,” 
according, at least, to Dr. Lowe. De Candolle “found from 
the measurement of two trees of 71 and 150 years, that the 
rate of growth was one inchof radius in 25} years, and on 
this basis he caleulated that the Fortingall tree in Perthshire 
had attained the age of 2,500 to 2,700 years in 1770.” But 
these calculations are found to be fallacious except in certain 
cases, and Dr. Lowe very properly takes into account a number 
of circumstances which seem to have escaped the older 
botanist. In order to place the whole problem clearly before 
his readers he pauses to define his terms. For example, at 
what height should measurements be taken ? 

“I'he best point of comparison,” he thinks, “is at three feet 
from the ground ; but in practice it is as well to take the 
ground line in addition.” There is a yew at Trentham which 
at the ground level is thirty-three feet in girth, while at three 
feet it is only seventeen. At Hambledon, another is thirty- 
nine feet on the ground, and fourteen at three feet. Finally, 
Dr. Lowe concludes that there are only two chief methods of 
measurement. The first consists in selecting trees of known 
age, and the second in taking increased girth at a fixed point 
and at stated intervals. This system has one great advantage 
over that of De Candolle : it does not injure the tree. The fact 
is that the rate of increase is by no means constant. It varies 
according to locality, climate, and soil. “ In some cases a foot 
of diameter is produced in sixty years, or even in a shorter 
period, in others in seventy-two to eighty.” At Tytherley 
trees planted one hundred and twenty years ago have already 
trunks two feet in diameter. A yew tree was planted at 
Basildon in 1726. Fifty-four years later it had attained a 
diameter of six feet, so that it showed a rate of growth equal 
to a foot in twenty-four years. Dr. Lowe combats De 
Candolle’s idea that the age of a yew can be guessed by that 
of an adjoining building. We cannot here go into all his 
reasons, but may quote one example. “There are in Kent 
two contiguous parishes, the churchyards of which have each 
a large yew, the one sixteen feet and the other seventeen feet 
in girth. The churches are eleventh and fourteenth century, 
so that there would in this way be three centuries of difference.” 
A very authentic example is the cypress planted at Chartreux 
by Michael Angelo, which, in 1817, was thirteen feet in girth. 
‘This measurement gives an average rate of increase of more 
than four feet in the first three centuries. 

A very interesting chapter contains examples of legislation 
for the purpose of encouraging the growth of yew trees. Stow 
mentions the “artillery ” of his day and speaks of “ the ancient 
daily exercises in the long-bow by citizens of this city.” In the 
reign of Elizabeth the archers began to turn their attention to 
a different class of weapon and the old acts were forgotten. 
The best bows were made of Spanish yew, and Roger Ascham 
seems to connect the two words “bow” and “ bough ” as being 
synonymous. “If you come,” he says, “into a shop and find 
a bow that is small, long, heavy and strong, lying straight, not 
winding nor marred with knots, gall, wind shake, wen, freat or 
pinch, buy that bow on my warrant.” The cross-bow was in 
fashion for a time, and Genoese cross-bowmen figure in many 
battle stories ; but after Poitiers and one or two other defeats 
of the kind, the old plain bow and its cloth-yard arrow super- 
seded everything else. “The cross-bowmen could only shoot 
three bolts during the time in which a skilful archer might 
discharge from ten to twelve arrows.” Dr. Lowe adds some 
notes on the most remarkable yew trees in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and his book concludes with a bibliography of the 
subject and an excellent index. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


Social England. Vol. VI. From the Battle of Waterloo 
to the General Election of 1885. By various writers. 
Edited by H. D. Traiti, D.C.L. Londen: Cassell & Co, 

f hap period of history covered by the sixth and last volume 

of Social England, from 1815 to 1885, is certainly not 
the least interesting one with which Mr. Traill and his 
collaborators have had to deal. It is a period of astounding 

changes and enormous development. It saw the birth of a 
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new world in a sense in which, perhaps, no other period has 
seen it, in the application of steam to locomotion. The intro- 
duction of railways has profoundly modified the national life 
in almost every direction, while the extension of the factory 
system and the great improvements in machinery of all kinds 
have entirely transformed the lives of the greater number of 
the working classes, The nineteenth century may be said to 
be the epoch of scientific discovery par excellence, especially in 
its application to the purposes of everyday life. here have 
been artistic movements and revivals in it, while literature 
can boast a large share of its great names ; but it is to science 
that we must look for the changes which have so profoundly 
altered the whole face of the national life. Its influence is 
to be traced alike in the arts of War and in the arts of Peace. 
It is, in truth, all-pervading. Its effect upon agriculture has 
been especially conspicuous. From the year 1839, to quote the 
words of Mr. Prothero, “ Farming ceased to depend for its 
advance on the chance-directed discoveries of unlettered 
rustics ; henceforward it enlisted in its service the capital of 
the wealthy and the experiments of the learned.” 

In other ways, too, the progress of this period has been 
hardly less remarkable. At the beginning of the century there 
were no Factory Acts, there was no system of national educa- 
tion. <A considerable portion of the population was wholly 
untaught. Children were working twelve hours a day in 
factories from the time they were seven years old, The con- 
dition of English prisons was indescribable. These and a 
hundred other subjects all receive adequate treatment in the 
volume before us. Mr. Traill himself deals with Literature, a 
subject on which he writes as an expert. Miss May Morris 
contributes a most interesting article on the Decorative Arts 
from 1800 to 1885, one of the best pieces of work in the book, 
while Mr. Laird Clowes, than whom no one has more right to 
speak with authority on naval matters, writes a series of 
articles on The Navy. Mr. Lloyd Sanders is responsible for 
the Political History, Mr. Symes for Trade and Industry gene- 
rally. Mr. Bateson provides, among other articles, a very 
useful summary of the history of Education from 1807-1885, 
and Mr. Gretton contributes two or three admirable articles on 
the modern development of the British Army.? In a work of 
this kind it must necessarily happen that some subjects will 
receive but scanty treatment. The range to be covered is so 
vast that it is impossible to find space for the adequate 
chronicling of all subjects, while some of the articles dealing 
with science, in which the greatest strides have been made, 
are almost bound to resolve themselves into a mere catalogue 
of discoveries made and of discoverers at work which does not 
always make very interesting reading. But in a book of 
reference like the present brevity is a prime consideration, and 
it is only possible to note down the heads, as it were, of many 
subjects which must be studied more at length elsewhere. A 
valuable feature in connection with the book is the very com- 
plete bibliography appended to each of the chapters, giving 
the authorities for the various subjects treated. Altogether 
we may congratulate Mr. Traill on the successful completion 
of his arduous task. Social England should find a place upon 
the shelves of all libraries of reference. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 
The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 
Sophoclis Tragedia. Edited by Ropert YeLverton TYRELL. 
London: Macmillan. 
W E have here the latest volume of the Parnassus Library of 
Greek and Latin texts, which for beauty of type, paper, 
and binding need not fear comparison with any recent edition 
of the classics. In his introduction Dr. Tyrell enumerates all 
the readings which appear in this edition for the first time, or 
have previously appeared in but one standard edition. For his 
innovations he relies chiefly upon Professor Jebb, whose 
scholarship and ingenuity seem to him to be almost beyond 
praise. German commentators and Germanised British scholars, 
on the other hand, meet with seant respect from him. In these 
days, when the superiority of German criticism is accepted 
almost as an article of faith, it is refreshing to come across so 
staunch a champion of English scholarship as Dr. Tyrell. 


Mohammedanism: Has it any Future? By the Rev. CHARLES 
H. Ropinson. London: Gardner, Darton & Co. 

So much time and thought are now given to the comparative 
study of religions that there is little risk of any religion, least 
of all of a religion with the force and actuality of a living creed, 
being dismissed as of no ethical or historical significance. 
The investigation has been taken in hand, as the Bishop of 
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Ripon points out in the introduction to this book, by men free 
from theological bias and passion in the spirit of scientific 
enquiry. It does not follow, however, that even from a practical 
point of view all religions are of equal value. And it is froma 
practical rather than a spiritual standpoint that Mr. Robinson 
starts. ‘The questions that he proposes to himself are: (1) To 
what extent is Mohammedanism a civilising power? and 
42) What is to be its future? Several years’ experience of 
Mohammedanism in Asia Minor, Armenia, and Africa have 
supplied him with the answers. 


English Verse-structure. By T. 8. Omonp. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. 

This interesting little brochure is an attempt to develop a 
theory of English prosody which has been already hinted at in 
a previous pamphlet. “ Regular recurrence of rhythm is what 
distinguishes verse from prose.” But what is it that recurs? 
Following the example of classical models, the old answer 
would have been the foot. Coleridge and others, recognising 
the inadequacy of the foot, replied the accent. But something 
more than either foot or accent is required to bring order into 
the vagaries of English verse. Mr. Omond substitutes for 
both the period, and by an ingenious use of signs, + for an 
accented, — for an unaccented syllable, shows that the number 
of periods remains always unaltered. Not that the poet him- 
self is bound by rule. His verse is governed by an unerring 
instinct of ear, which is, however, made more intelligible by 
Mr. Omond’s well-chosen examples. 


The Epic of Sounds: An Elementary Interpretation of Wag- 
nev's Nibelungen Ring. By Frepa Wrixkworta. Lon- 
don : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

The object of this latest contribution to Wagnerian litera- 
ture cannot be better stated than in words adopted by the 
author from a review of another book. “The reviewer 
intimated that there was still room for a book, intended for the 
general reader, which should relate the stories of the Wagner 
dramas in narrative form, using only the dialogue and scenic 
descriptions of Wagner, and treating the matter as a poetical 
whole.” The more detailed account is preceded by an elaborate 
analytical introduction, in which is given the inner meaning of 
the characters, the scenery, and the stage properties, and is 
followed by the principal motives set out in musical notation. 


Tue Ficrion oF THE WEEK. 
An Altruist. By Ourpa. Fisher Unwin. 


New EpIrTIons. 

Séraphita, by H. pe Bauzac, translated by Ciara BEL, 
with a preface by Gerorce Saryrspury (Dent); The 
Odysseys of Homer, translated according to the Greek by 
“GEORGE CHAPMAN, 2 vols. (same publishers); HAdward the 
Third, edited with a preface, notes, and glossary by G. C. 
Moore Sairu, M.A. (same publishers). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 

The most remarkable, if not in all respects the most interesting 
article, in the National Review is an uncompromising attack— 
entitled a revelation—by Mr. G. Y. F. Blake upon the resources and 
prospects of Rhodesia, backed by a sweeping condemnation of the 
methods of the Chartered Company. Mr. DB). ‘:e presents his creden- 
tials as follows :—-He is an American citizen, born in 1856; served 
for nine years in the U.S. Army; has a number of friends, men of 
honour, whose good opinion he would not risk by an untrue or 
slanderous publication; and finally has a reputation to lose just as 
much as Rhodesia and the Chartered Company. So much for the 
character of the assailant. The attack may be summarised roughly 
under three heads : (1) there is no gold that will pay for mining in 
Rhodesia ; (2) the land is a desert, and owing to want of waiter can 
never be anything else ; (3) true reports are suppressed, and worth- 
less companies are floated by syndicates simply for the purpose of 
plundering the “Innocents” at home, the Chartered Company 
taking a half share in the vendors’ scrip of every syndicate floated. 
There is gold, of course, in Rhodesia ; but it is all surface gold, and 
the traces of old workings show that the richest plums have already 
been carried away. Mr. Blake has himself prospected through the 
greater part of the gold helt without finding a single claim worth 
pegging. The absence of water makes profitable farming impossible, 
even were it not for the devastations of the locusts and the deadly 
tsetse fly. This article has already drawn a reply from Mr. Selous. 
In the first place he asks, rather pertinently, who is Mr. Blake, and 
why should he be taken at his own valuation? He then proceeds to 
meet Mr. Blake’s charges. He too knows Rhodesia thoroughly, 
and so far from finding it the arid desert which Mr. Blake 
describes, he asserts that a large tract of it is “simply a network 
of rivers and streams.” As to the gold he is less confident, but 
he thinks that it must be left to time and not to Mr. Blake to prove 
that it does not exist in paying quantities. At any rate, gold or no 
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gold, he is of opinion that the country will turn out to be excel- 
lently well fitted for colonisation. Here is a direct conflict of 
evidence, and in the meantime * Chartereds” are going-up. If we 
have spent some time over Mr. Blake, it is not because the rest of 
the number is weak. Such articles as Admiral Colomb’s on the 
“Future of Naval Warfare,” and Professor Sully’s on “The Uses of 
Humour” are well worth reading. 

The Nineteenth Century publishes another invitation from M. de 
Pressensé—perhaps the most level-headed of French journalists 
where foreign politics are concerned—to England to join the 
Franco-Russian alliance. He sees in the emotions recently stirred 
by the Jubilee celebrations a resemblance to the feelings usually 
entertained by Russia, which might end in drawing the two nations 
closer together. Russia and Britain are the two great empires of 
the world. “For both countries the problems of international 
politics are more and more stated in terms of empire.” Imperialism 
in England, Panslavism in Russia, are the two dominant forces of 
the moment. Are they to make for agreement or antagonism? 
The story of England’s isolation is an old one. It may be that she 
will be wiser to stand aloof, as she has done in the past, from tempt- 
ing Continental alliances. M. de Pressensé thinks not. A little 
while ago it was the Emperor William who wooed, threatened, and 
cajoled ; now it is France that advances the attractions of an entente 
a@ trois. For like a patriotic Frenchman, M. de Pressensé scouts the 
possibility of a rapprochement to Russia which shall leave France out 
in the cold. Friendly relations between France and Russia are, in 
his view, the one permanent factor of the situation. The weak 
point in all these schemes is that they do not make it clear what 
England is to gain by the sacrifice of -her freedom of action. 
Mr. Lionel Phillips replies, in a clear and temperate state- 
ment of facts regarded from the Johannesburgers’ point of view, to 
the article published by Sir John Willoughby in the July number. 
A short summary of the grievances and disabilities under which the 
Outlanders were suffering shows that a revolution was the only 
possible means of redress. But Johannesburg wanted to rise at. its 
own time under conditions which would make a certainty of success, 
When Dr. Jameson precipitated matters by crossing the border, no- 
thing was ready. The Reform Committee had done everything in 
their power to prevent the incursion, and no such crisis had 
occurred as Sir John Willoughby puts forward as his excuse for 
taking immediate action. In the presence of an armed force on the 
border lay, according to Mr. Phillips, the weakness and not the 
strength of the revolutionists’ position. ‘“ The whole essence of the 
arrangement with Dr. Jameson was that he should come to our 
assistance, and not that we should go to his”; and the fact that 
information of the raid reached the Boers several hours before it 
reached Johannesburg, completely upset a well-laid scheme for get- 
ting possession of the arsenal at Pretoria. An article by Miss 
Goodrich-Freer on an alleged “Haunted House” throws some 
interesting light upon the working of the Society for Psychical 
Research. Nothing could be more admirable than the care with 
which the evidence was sifted, nothing more inconclusive than the 
results arrived at in the particular case. Mr. H. B. Irving’s article 
on the true story of Eugene Aram is pleasantly written. 

An honest attempt to see facts, particularly disagreeable facts, 
as they are, is so comparatively rare that the article in the 
Fortnightly Review by Mr. Claude Hay and Mr. Harold Hodge should 
not be passed over lightly. The endeavour made in “ Toryism 
and Toil” is to show that the traditional policy of the Conservative 
party, rightly understood by Lord Randolph Churchill, is one of 
sympathy with the working classes, and with such legislation as will 
help them to improve their position. As a fact, that position leaves 
much to be desired. Assuming that the working-man is assured of 
sufficient food, clothing, and shelter for himself and his family, they 
are won at the expense of a life-long monotony of toil. The standard 
of extravagance which is set by his critics only shows how bare 
of everything but the mere necessaries of life hislotis. If a man 
is dangerous because he has no stake in the country, the remedy is 
not to send him out of the country, but to give him a stake in it; 
‘for, after all, it is his country, whether he has interests in it or not.” 
There can be no doubt that there is an increasing number of men, 
particularly among the younger members of the Tory party, who hold 
the views expressed in this article, who regard the working classes as 
the natural allies of the aristocracy, and who see in the distrust of 
the working classes evinced by men on their own side, the result of 
the influx of refugees to their ranks from among the richer represen- 
tatives of middle-class Liberalism. The writers offer no solution of 
the problems which they raise ; but they only pretend to have cleared 
the ground fora fair consideration of the claims of labour. Mr. H. 
H. Statham is up in arms in defence of Handel against charges of 
larceny. Of course Handel did steal—or borrow, if Mr. Statham 
prefers it; but in so doing he was only following the practice of 
great artists of all ages, and he made what he appropriated his own 
by his manner of using it. Virgil, Shakespeare, Matthew Arnold 
borrowed without reproach. It is only bunglers like Mr. Robert 
Montgomery, who spoil what they borrow, that deserve the lash of a 
Macaulay. Of Maurice Maeterlinck we have expressed our opinion 
more than once, and even Mrs, Crawford does not win us over to her 
views. An article by Sir M. M. Bhownaggree on the vernacular 
press in India is written with uncommon knowledge and good sense. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 


tnank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
es * Pre ‘pared with considerable care.'—7he Times. 
‘Nothing better could be wished “for.” —British Weekly. 
aa “Far superior to ordinary guides."—London Datly Chronicle, 


1s. each. ILLUSTRATED, Maps by Jonn BarTHOLoMEw, F.R.G.S, 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDs. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN,. THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. | THE WYE VALLEY. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS, 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, BARMOUTH, AND DOLGELLY. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


3s. 6d. net, 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


LO N DO NK “a a ey E. T. Coox, M.A. 





LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON &CO. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LD. 


Railway Bo abstalts ond all Boo aes ellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS from negatives by RAL PH Dar.incTon, F.R.G.S 
3 o Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt, 1s., 18. 6d., 2s. 6d. Complete 
List, post free, Darlington & Cor, 
Liangolien. 











The “Amateur Photographer” 


is the Recognised Weekly Organ for 
allinterested in Photography. 
PRICE TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


WRITE FOR COPY TO 


Publishers, 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 


SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection vf Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
k. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa on being sub- 
jected to powerfal hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 
a finely-navoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially 
taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
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Shipping Announcements, 


P.s O. Mai. STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, | 
ADEN, and MADRAS, via BOMBAY Every Week. 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN . } 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW t Every 
ZEALAND, and TASMANIA v | Fortnight. 
VENICE and acta to eanee and the Every Three 
EAST ... sai si Weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


Fur particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhali Street, 
London, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
4 above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
__ {F. GREEN & ©O., and ( _ Head Oftces— 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. | Fevcavacs Svexee, 


LONDON. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16, COCKSPUR STREET, 8. W. 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 


‘ine won POWDER 














The Scent of the Season. 
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in 
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Cxqusite “Oe = and 
Caskets, ‘ Permanence 
% Ths Crown Perfumery Co. E % 


Has achieved an immediate and immense success, worthy to be ranked with the 
celicious Perfume, 


CRAB-APPLE 


BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS. | 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, 


IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers — 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


The Shipwrecked Fishermen 


AND 


Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society. 











“ There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 


Patron—HER MAJESTY 7 THE QUEEN, 1839-1897. 
The Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society relieves 


over 10,000 Persons annually, and nearly Half-a-Million since the 
Society was founded, Fifty-eight years ago, 
By this National Organization and its Local Representatives 
everywhere 
The Shipw recked, are instantly cared for on the spot and 
sent home. 
The Widow and Orphan are immediately sought out and 
succoured, 
The Distressed Seafarer is at once charitably assisted, 
The Mariner and Fisherman are directly encouraged in self- 
help by availing themselves of the advantages of Member- 
ship. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the 
Committee of Management. 
Bankers : 
Wuturams, Deacon & Co., Birchin Lane, London, E.C, 


Secretary : 
G. E. Mauve, Esq., 26, Suftolk Street, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8. W. 
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THE LAW JOURNAL 


The Leading Organ of the 
Legal Profession. 


Annual Subscription, £1 6s. 
Weekly, Price Gd. 


THE LAW JOURNAL 


CONTAINS INTER ALiA— 
Weekly Notes of Cases decided in the Superior 
Courts. 
Articles by Eminent Specialists on Matters of 


Current Interest. 


Conveyancing. Magistrates’ Law. New 


Law Books. 
Law Societies (Reports of Proceedings and 
Meetings). 


Etc., Etc., Ete. 


THE LAW JOURNAL 


Orrices: 37-39, Essex Street, Srranp, Lonpoy, 
W.C. 





Cure all Liver IIs. 


| But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 





Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress After 
Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are “‘ Liver Ills.” 


The Cure is— 


CARTER’S 



















3 “TNT 

te L] | - (Chemists, 
“ = ' a 1s. 1}d.) 
et Te kee: 
BRgage* 
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: POorn> / 
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Sa YU =» } ‘ Ad4 A 
SSan&%e) SMALL PILL. 

TUNG oe we) 

x meh) SMALL DOSE. 

Shu’ | y 

e22” | SMALL PRICE. | ILLS 
Be . e 


But be Sure they are CARTERS. 





All Headaches Instantiy 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo-oeltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE 


1D: EMERSON’S BROMO. 

SELTZER, the most suc- 

cessful American Remedy, is 

an effervescent powder, taken 

in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 

Headache, no matter how caused, send the 

bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 

WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74d. Larger sizes, 
1/14 and 2/3, 


Sold by all Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


46, HOLDORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 





JORDAN & SONS, 


LIMITED, 


Company Registration Agents, 
Printers and Publishers, 
120, CHANCERY LANE. 


AND 
8s, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 


(Telegrams: ‘ Certificate, London,”’) 





NEW COMPANIES REGISTERED 


Memorandums and Articles of Association, 
Contracts, Special Resolutions, 


And other Documents printed in proper Form, Stamped and 
Registered. 


All the Authorised Forms for Annual and other 
Returns. 
Minute Books, Registers of Applications and Allotments, 
Registers of Members, Transfers, and Debentures. 


And all other Company Books kept in stock or prepared to 
order. 


COMMON SEALS ENGRAVED 


By Skilled Workmen, and fitted to Lever or Screw Presses. 


Share and Stock Certificates, Share Warrants, 
Debentures, Cheques, etc., 


Evcravep axp Privtep iv tae Besr Sryie. 
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DY APPOINTMEN: 


JEWELLERS, SILVERSMITHS, 


Houcdksfames 


(3 
5 Rok bel Se 
TO THE QUEEN: 


and CLOCKMAKERS. 





Manufacturers and Importers of Novelties specially adapted for 


Wedding Presents, and Birthday and Complimentary Gifts. 





Travelling Clocks, 








& 


ESSRS. HOWELL & JAMES beg to 
call the special attention of purchasers to 

their UnrRIVALLED Stock oF CLocks, which is 
now complete with the New Mopets for the 


Coming Season. Every Clock is warranted as a 
thoroughly reliable TimeXeeper, and the prices 
will be found from 10 To 20 PER CENT. less than 
the prices charged at any other establishment 
(Stores or Shop) in the Kingdom, 


from £1 41 Oto £20. 


Dining-Room Clocks, 
from £2 2 @ to £39. 
Drawing-room Clocks, 
from £3 3 O to £590. 


English Chime Clocks, 
from £20 to £106. 








Gilt Bronze Regulator, with Bevelled Edge 

Plate-Glass Front, Sides, and Back ; well Gilt, 

and fitted with extra quality 15-day movee 

ments, with mercurial pendulums, striking the 

hours and half-hours on a deep-toned gong. 
Made in 6 sizes, from £5 each. 


Messrs. HOWELL & JAMES claim that 
their Clocks are Superior to those of any 
other Makers, AT THE PRICES. 


Dining-room Clock and Barometer, in Black Marb’e 
Case, inlaid with Malachite, fitted with best quality 
16-day novement, striking the honrs and half-hours 
on a deep-toned gong, and a best quality Aneroid,. A 
splendid instrument, price #10. , 








HOWELL & JAMES, Ltd.. 5, 7, 


and 9, Regent Street. LONDON. 





ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 





THE WINTER SESSION begins on OCTOBER Ist with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS at Four p.m., by Dr. GOW. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the EVENING. at the KING’S 
HALL, HOLBORN RESTAURANT, Mr. A. J. PEPPER, F.R.C.S., in the Chair, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE, 

One of £144, two of £78 15s., one of £52 10s., two of £57 lis. (these two open 
to students from Oxford and Cambridge) will be awarded by Examination on 
Septen: ber 22nd and v3rd. 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to Sindents 
without expense. The School provides complete preparation for the higher 
Examinatious and Degrees of the Universities. Special attention is directed to 
the fact that the authorities of the Medical School have for the first time thrown 
open all the Special! Classes for the Higher Examinations free to Students. There 
will in future be complete Courses of Special Tuition for the Intermediate and 
Final M.B. Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. 

_ The Residential College is at present at 33 and 85, Westbourne Terzace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. H. 8. Collier. 
NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

The New Out-Patients’ Department, which will cover an area of over 20,000 
suy erficial square feet, is to be ready by 15th September. | It occupies the entire 
fround floor of the new Clarence Wing, which, when completed, will also provide 
udditional wards and a Residential College for Medical Ofhcers and Students, 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

A fresh Laboratory, fitted with Electric Light and all modern improvements, 
for the stndy of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has been added this year. 

The whole of the buildings hitherto used for the Out-Patients’ Department of 
the Hospital bas been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of New 
Laboratories, Class-Rooms, and a New Museum. ‘here will be a complete re- 

rganisation of the Pathological Department, with provision of extensive New 
laboratories for Pathology and Bacteriolory, and #n improved Museum for 
Pathological Specimens, with a special Anatowijcal Department. 
For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. Mappey, School Secretary 
G. P. FIELD, Dean, 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub Dean. 


Stephens’ Inks 
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EXTREME FLUIDITY 
AND 


PERMANENCE. 


19 HIGHEST AWARDS. 
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KEDDIE’S HIGH-GLASS PICKLES 


| Prepared in Victoria Date Vinegar, and without any acded Acetic Acid. 


Messrs. KEDDIE were the first to recognise the superiority of 
VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR, and to resolve to pickie 
EXCLUSIVELY with it. 


Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 


| KEDDIE, LTD., 11 to 15, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 








i| 








GOLD MEDAL 


UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION, 
1896. 


FOR 


The NEW Vinegar 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. | 





An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Flavour and Aroma made from | 
Dates, and pronounced by experts in culinary matters Superior 
to Mait or Wine Vinegars. 


For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 
For ALL Domestic Uses. 


Victoria Date Vinegar is NOT A CORDIAL, as the name might possibly 
suggest, but a Fragrant and PURE TABLE VINEGAR, delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for alli 
Household Purposes, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A Tasting Sample will be sent POST FREE on receipt of application to 


VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 
POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES 


ARE PREPARED IN 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 














W. POTTER & SONS, HYSON RD., GALLEYWALL RD., BERMONDSEY. 
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The Subscription List will open on Tuesday, the 10th August, 1897, and’ will close on or before the following day at 
4 o'clock p.m. for Town, and on Thursday morning for the Country and Abroad. 





onaland Railway Company, 


LIMITED. 
Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898. 





SHARE CAPITAL, £450,000, divided into 450,000 Shares of £1 each. 





The British South Africa Company is authorised to invite Subscriptions for 


£1,150,000 FIRST MORTGAGE FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


of the above-mentioned Railway Company. 


Part of an authorised total of £2,500,000, the balance of which—£1,350,000—can only be issued, with the consent of the British South 
Africa Company, as follows :—£100,000 for the development of the Railway, and the remainder to acquire, if thought desirable, Deben- 
tures of the Beira Railway Companies, and for converting the Beira Railways into the standard gauge of the Cape. 

Due payment of interest in cash is guaranteed unconditionally by the British South Africa Company for a period of 22 years, dating 
from the ist October, 1897, and is payable half-yearly in sterling, marks (20 to the £), and francs (25 to the £), on the Ist April and the 
lst October in each year. Each Debenture will bear an endorsement to that effect. Interest will acerue from the due dates of the re- 
spective instalments (but not before allotment), and the first payment will be made on the Ist April, 1898, 


PRICE OF ISSUE, 90 per Cent., payable as follows:— 
£10 on application ; £20 on allotment ; £30 on the 15th December, 1897 ; £30 on the 15th March, 1898. 


The Debentures will be of £100 each to Bearer, and will be secured by a First Mortga:e to Trustees on the railway from Umtali to Salisbury, when compicted. 

The Debentures are pepayabie at the option of the Company at any time on six months notice at 105 per cent. The Company reserve the mght to redeem a portion 
o! the Vebenwures only ; and, if this be done, the Debentures 10 be redeemed wiil be determined by drawings. 

Payment in fuli may be miade on allo:ment, or on the 15th day of any month under discount at the rate of ° per cent. per annum. 


Trustees for Debentures. 
THE Duke or ABERCORN, KG. 
THE Marquess or TWEEDDALE. 
Solicitors to the Trustees. 
Mussrs, ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17, Throgmorton 
Avenue, E.C. 


Directors. 

Tar Rient Hoy. CECIL J. RHODES, Chairman. 

GEORGE CAWSTON, Esq. (Director of the British South Africa 
Company). 

Sin MILES FENTON (Director of the South Eastern Railway). 

¥F. BARING~0OULD, Esq., Director of De Beers Consolidated Mines, 
Limited). 

Tre Lornp LURGAN. 

F.L RICARDE-SEAVER, Esq., F.R.S. Edin. (Director of the Bechuana- 
land Explozation Company, Limited). ; pee 


Trae Mashonaland Railway Company has been formed to construct and work a 
railway of the Cape standard gauye (3ft. Gin ) in the territery of the British South 
Africa Company, trom Uuitali to calisbury, a distance of about 160 miles. 

Untali is the terminus of the existing Beira railway system, and is situated 
within the territories of the British South Africa Company, near to the Portugnese 
frontier. The Beira Railway system is about 222 mules in length, and connects 
Umtali with the Port of Beira. Salisbury, the capital of Rhodesia, will thus be 
counected with the Port of Beira by a railway of only about 882 miles in length. 
The railway from Capetown to Buluwayo is about 1,360 miles and Buluwayo is 
about 286 miles by road from Salisbury, thus making a total of about 1,646 miles 
by Jand from Cape Town to Salisbury. 

The British South Africa Company guarantees unconditionally the interest 
upon these Debentures in cash for a period of twenty-two years dating from the lst 
October next. 

The security for the Debentures will be a well-constructed and fully-equipped 
railway, 160 miles in length, and £150,000 6 per cent. Debentures of the Beira Rail- 
way Company (Series C). If. part or the whole of the balance of £1,350,000 be 
issued for the purpose of purchasing the 6 per cent. Debentures of the Beira Rail- 
way and the Beira Junction Railway Companies, the Debentures so purchased will 
coustitute additional security and be included in the Trust Deed. 

A Contract has been entered into between the Mashonaland Railway Company 
and the British South Africa Company for the construction of this line and the 
acquisition of the necessary land upon the following basis :—The British South 
Africa Company is to provide the requisite Jand and construct the railway from 
Umtali to Salisbury, to build the stations, to furnish the necessary rolling stock and 
the telegraphs, as well as a working capitaLof £20,000, and to pay the cost of survey 
and engineering expenses. It is also to hand over to the Mashonaland Railway 
Company £150,000 6 per cent. Beira Debentures (Series C), in payment for the 
construction of the 17 miles of railway which connect the present terminus of the 
Beira Railway with Umtali. These 17 miles of railway form part of the Beira 
Railways which run from Beira to Umtali. 

The contract price will be £1,150,000 in Debentures and the share capita! of the 
Company credited as fally paid up. 

The British Sonth Africa Company has entered into a sub-contract with 
Messrs. Pauling & Co., Limited, the well-known Railway Contractors, for the 
construction of the line, they contracting to build and equip the line from Umtalh 
to Salisbury in eighteen months, as they have almos: completed the line to Umtali, 
and their staff and workmen are on the spot. 

The same Contractors have also entered into a Contract with the Beira Railway 
and the Beira Junction Railway Companies for Jeasing their lines for two years at a 
rental of £60,000 per annum. 

The British South Africa Company will retain the controlling interest in the 
Mashonaland Railway Company, and also holds the controlling interest in the 
Beira Railway Company, thus insuring ‘the harmonious working of the Beira- 
Salisbury system when complete. 

The proceeds of the present issue of Debentures, less expenses, will, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Trust Deedjibe paid over to the Trustees, who will 
disburse it against the certificates of the COmpany's Engineers, the usual retention 
fand being provided for. > 

The following letter, dated 4th A has been addressed to the Directors of 
the Company by Sir Charles Metcalfe, , on behalf of himself and Sir Douglas 
Fox, as Engineers of the Company :— 


GENTLEMEN, j 
At your request I have gon@into the subject of the traffic returns of 
the Beira Railway, with a view of forming some idea of the probable traffic 
that will at once be available for the tali-Salisbury line. 2 
I find traffic over the Beira Line the year 1895 averaged £250 per month 
for p«ssengers, and about £3,600 per Qmonth for goods. For the year 1896 
averace per nonth passengers £03v, goods £4,820. For the four months ending 
April 18.7, £1,150 per mouth passenge £7,250 per month goods. You will 
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Bankers: 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LimiTep, 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Luwtep. 
Engineers. 

Sin DOUGLAS FOX, Vice-President of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
Sim CHARLES METCALFE, Bart., M.I.C.E. 
Solicitors to the Company. 

Messrs, HOLLAMS, SONS, COWARD, & HAWKSLEY, 30, Mincing 
ne, 


Brokers. 
Messrs, PANMURE GORDON, HILL, & CO. Hatton Court, Thread- 
needle Street. 





see from this there has been a continual increase in the amount of traffic tun- 
ning over the Beira Railway. 

Last year there was a certain amount of ‘ abnormal traffic, owing to 
the military operations; but on the other hand, in consequence of 
the paucity of rolling stock, the ordinary goods traffic was almost 
entirely suspended, and the increased earnings of this year are a healthy 
sign for the railway. Apart from material for the line from Umtali to 
Salisbury, which wiil be some 30,000 tons, J estimate that the ordinary tonnage 
of goods per month will average about 1,600 tons. The passenger traffic 
earnings for last year on the Beira line averaged nearly £1,000 a month ; for 
the firsc four months of this year the average earnings for passenger traffic have 
been £1,160 a month. I estimate, therefore, that the passenger traffic on the 
Umitali-Salisbury line should earn at least £1,200 a month. 

With the pushing forward of the railway, and the opening up of the 
country and the mining districts, the earnings estimated above on the basis of 
the present traffic should be largely increased. 

Assuming that the rates for passengers and goods traffic will be the same as 
those now in force on the Beira Railway, the earnings of the Umtali-Salisbury 
Line on the amount of traffic estimated above will work out as follows :— 

EstIMaTep TRAFFIC. 


By Passenger Traffic at £1,200 per month ... £14,400 per annum. 


», Goods Traffic at £12,800 per month bee 153,600 ne 
», Earnings of Telegraph, Carriage of Mails, etc. 2,000 a 
£170,000 


Cost of working, 55 per cent. of gross earnings ... 93,500 


Balance ... ... ... «. «. £76,500 per annum. 

I may add that the Beira Railway Company has now ordered sufticient roiling 
stock to carry considerably more traffic than estimated above, and it is reasonable 
to expect that with a through line from Beira to Salisbury the amounts in the 
above estimates will be exceeded. 

Yours faithfully, (Signed) CHARLES METCALFE, M.I.C.E, 
(For Sir Dovcias Fox & Serr, Engineers of the Mashonaland Railway). 
To the Dinecrors OF THE MASHONALAND RatLway Co., Lip. 

Subscriptions will be received simultaneously by the following :— 

In London and Else- { National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, 112, Bishops- 
where in England ) i gate Street Within and its various Branches. 


: tandard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 10, Clement's 
In London.......... Lane, Lombard Street. 4 
», Hamburg........ Messrs. L.. Behrens & Soehne. 


- § Messrs. Von Erlanger & Soehne. 
» Frankfort-on-Main 7 Messrs, Gebruder Sete. 


Applications must be mad@on the Form accompanying the Prospectus and be 


lodged with one of the above Banking Firms, together with a deposit of £10 per 
Debenture on the number of Debentures applied for. 

In default of payment of any instalment at its due date, the amount or amounts 
previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction, and if 
a partial allotment is made thé surplus will be applied towards the payment due on 
allotment. 

Allottees may register me ey nei if they desire to do so. 

Copies of Draft Trust Dee@ and Form of Debenture may be seen at the Offices 
of Messrs. Hollams, Sons, Coward, & Hawksley, 30, Mincing Lane, and Messrs. 
Ashurst, Morris, Crisp & Co., 17, Throgmorton Avenue. 

‘ Sa will be made in due course for a quotation upon the London Stock 
Exchange, . ~ 

Prospectuses and Forms gf Application can be obtained from the Bankinz 
Firms receiving Subscriptions Solicitors and Brokers, and at the Offices of the 
Company. 

Loxpow, 6th Augus!, 1897. 
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OBSERVER. 


Registered as a Newspaper. 


Price Twopence. 
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CORNHILL INVESTMENT COMPANY, LTD., 
STOOK AND SHARE DEPARTMENT, 
34, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


SOME SELECTED INVESTMENTS. 
Lever’s Pref. Tea Corporation 
Maple’s Pref. Ordinary. 

Jay’s Pref. 


U NITED STATES CHEQUE BANK, Limited. 

Capital £150,000, in sharesof {1each. Registered July, 1896. 
Why recommended : 

(1) Because the Company has acquired from the Cheque Bank 
the sole rights and privileges of its United States Agency, having 
more than 5,000 other Banks and firms acting as agents for it in 
selling and cashing its cheques. 

(2) Because the very simplicity of its modus operandi must com- 
mend itself to practical business men of the Western States, where 
banking facilities are as yet but in their infancy, although paper of 
a heterogeneous character constitutes far and away the largest item 
of currency, 

(3) Because the Parent Company's bu>iness is increasing so 
enormously as to justify the belief that in the course of a few years 
the United States Cheque Bank may equal if not outstrip its parent. 

(4) That a purchaser of shares at present price may safely rely 
upon a distribution of 5 per cent. for the first year, with handsome 
increases in succeeding years. Present Price, }{ 1s. 

Dealings in all classes of quoted and unquoted securities Apply, 


CORNHILL INVESTMENT COMPANY, LTD., 
34, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


OCTOBER 16, 1897. 
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| (¢ PREMIER LIFE OFFICE OF THE WORLD." 


RESULTS NOT ESTIMATES. 


—— 


ABERTS OVBRe ia isi kes 5 co de £ 38,500,000 
SURPLUS OVER .... 0000+ eoree = 7,700,090 


Read ‘' Satisfied’’ and Zhe Record. 
UNITED STATES EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY. 


Evetything FRESHEST in Lilie Assurance. 


Cuier Orrice For Great Berea: 6, PRINCES STREET, 
BANK, LONDON, E.C. 


A. MUNKITTRICK and W. TRIGGS, General Managers. 
KITTRIC al Manag 








i Sa E GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 





Heap Orrice: St. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, 
LONDON, E.C. 


WEST-END Branco: 2, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Funps. 


AsaRte BGESO: oa cs ce cesacs £6,000,00¢/ 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS .. 1,000,000 
PAYMENTS UNDER POLICIES..13,000,000 


Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal scale of Annuities. 

Loans granted upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Lease. 
hold Property, Life Interests and Reversions. 

Prospectus, Reports, and Proposal Forms can be obtained on 


application to the Society’s Agents and Branch offices. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 








OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, W., and 14, Cornhill, E.C., London. 





FOUNDED 1807. 


The annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to 
£273,636, is derived from Home business only, no foreign risks 
being undertaken. 

The Rates of Premium charged are the same as those adopted by 
other leading Companies. 

The payments made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four 
Millions. Damage caused by Lightning and Explosions by Gas 


made good. 
G. W. STEVENS, Joint 
B. E. RATLIFFE, } Secretaries. 
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